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A SUFI ALPHABET 
Ву A. J. ARBERRY 


In the list of works ascribed to the great mystic al-Junaid 
(d. 298/910) in Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur ! 
mention is made of a tract entitled al-Sirr fi anfas al-Sitfiya. This 
tract is preserved in a unique manuscript in the possession of the 
Egyptian Royal Library (Dar al-kutub al-Migriya)? Recently, 
through the kindness of my friend and former colleague, Dr. Mansür 
Bey Fahmi, I have received rotographs of this manuscript. A 
detailed examination of the work has proved that it is not from the 
pen of al-Junaid. It is in fact a small collection of sayings of 
famous early Süfis, prominently among them al-Junaid, but also 
including persons of the fourth century a.m. such as Ара ‘Ali 
al-Rüdhabàri (d. 322/934). Though not belonging, therefore, to 
the Junaid corpus, this work is of considerable value and interest, 
and it is my hope later to publish it. 

Appended to this treatise, and written in the same hand, is a 
very short tract of a rather curious nature. Entitled al-Mu'jam 
fi hurüf al-mu‘jam, it consists of twenty-nine definitions of the term 
їаѕолагир, one for each letter of the Arabic alphabet—in which is 
included the compound fa@m-alif—and each definition beginning 
with the letter to which it is attached. The name of the author is 
given as Ара ’l-Ma‘ali As'ad b. ‘Abdi ’l-Rahman b. ‘Abdi 'l-Malik 
b. ‘Abdi 'l-Rahmàn b. Tahir b. Yahya al-Shafi'i ol-Nihiwandi." 
This name does not appear in any of the usual works of reference, 
and of the tract itself no other copy appears to be preserved. The 


1 I, p. 199 ; Supplementband I, p. 354. 

2 Old catalogue II, p. 87 ; Now catalogue I, p. 316. In tho New cata- 
logue the work is described пз being anonymous. 

3 Of Nihüwand in tho province of Hamadhün (Encyclopædia of Lsläm 
ИІ, pp. 911-12), from which ul-Junuid also derived a nisba. 
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tract is itself of little or no scientific value : as a curiosity of litera- 
ture, however, it deserves to be rescued from oblivion. As for the 
date at which the tract was written, this is too problematicul a 
matter to be resolved in lack of other evidence. Below is furnished 
an edition and translation of the text. 


سم الله امن a‏ 

قال الفقير أبو المعالى أسعد بن عبد الرحر. نن عبد AM‏ بن 
عبد ارج phy‏ بن يحي cash GUI‏ رحه الله هذه 
ألفاظ ydi‏ على أحوال Jol‏ الصفوة» الذين صفت سرائرهم عن أكدار 
البذوة » ولقبتها المعجم فى حروف المعجم و dl‏ التوفيق e‏ 

+ JE غر‎ ps Gill GL) الف ارف‎ 

CEN NE Voc MU 

e Jae) dim و‎ Saal ترك‎ yell ДЇ) 

очо dt хе لتك‎ en f اصرف‎ Д 

الجبم التصوف ole‏ مع النفس» و ملاحظة فكرة الحدس» 

نذا ارق ا و ن وا ا 
тШ)‏ ا ا 

« الأمال‎ 
» Sal وصون‎ + Fall التصوف دوام‎ lull 
E еке وك اى‎ T NONSE ай! BNET 


A Sufi Alphabet 

"T ET EPUM Gedy Т, 

التصوف زيارة ose‏ و ale)‏ الخلان 2 

التصوف ساوك طرقات الغبوب» لتوقع البرآءة مر. 
العيوب o‏ 
التصوف شكر على النعم؛ و صبر على الاقم ٠‏ 

التصوف صون الواردات» عند موم الشات о‏ 
التصوف рй Ж»‏ لتجرّع كأسات о ОЯ‏ 
التصوف طرح النفس ف العبودية؛ و تعلق القلب بالربوية م 
التصوف ظبور السرور و الفرح؛ عند صدفة الكروب 
و ec‏ 

الصوق عوالى cal‏ عند توالى е gall‏ 

التصوف غيرة الحارم» و التحلى بتحف المكارم ه 
OW Sigg калы NSS pal‏ تة 2 

التصوف قام فى مواقف ше АЈЫ le‏ 
الاستغفار РЯ‏ 

+ E كب الفاق ر رفن‎ gual 

التصوف ازوم التوحيدء و المواظبة على التجريد a‏ 
التصوف مطالعة Qu‏ فى الحركات. و ek‏ فى 
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م‎ GMM к O Ду التون التصوف نزوع الى المطالب»‎ 
» التصوف هدو الضميرء عند مجوم التقدير‎ ДЛ 
« بلازمة أصول الصدق‎ GI الواو التصوف وصول‎ 
الغيب» المصون عن شوائب‎ O أسرار‎ Д "' التصوف‎ Y 

jen І 

oft Al فى حو دواعى‎ ttyl التصوف عن‎ Д 
sem, تم الحكتاب و المد لله‎ 


In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 

Thus said the poor Abū ’1-Ma‘alî As‘ad ibn ‘Abdi 'I-Rahmün ibn 
‘Abdi 'l-Malik ibn ‘Abdi 'l-Rahmáàn ibn Tahir ibn Yahya al-Shàfi'i al- 
Nihawandi (God have mercy on him) : 

These ате phrases which I have composed to describe the 
spiritual conditions of the people of clection, whose hearts were 
clear of sin's impurity. I have entitled it ‘The Dictionary’ ; 
and God is my help. 

Alif. Süfism is the acquisition of virtues and the effacement of 
vices. 

Bà. Süfism is the striving of the soul and the eschewing of gains.! 

Та. Süfism is the abandonment of trifles and the keeping of 
principles. 

Tha. Süfism is the steadfastness of the heart in the service of 
the Lord. 

Jim. Süfism is striving with the carnal soul and watching over 
stray thoughts. 

На. Sülism is the guarding of secrets, the love of the pious, and the 
avoiding of sinners. 

Kha. Siifism is having the hands empty of possessions and the 
soul clear of expectations. 

Dal. Вай is persistent recollection und guarded thoughts. 


(v) ex (\)‏ ناقص من الاصل » (v)‏ الاسرارم 
Apparently this is the meaning, cf. Steingass s.v. се. Porhaps‏ 1 
ودرك (which occurs in the next phrase) to‏ ترك however wo should emend‏ 


translating ° tho attainment of divine favours ’. 
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Dhal. Süfism is liveliness of intellect and abstention from com- 
plaining at times of trial. 

Ra. Sülism is tho rejection of evil destre and assiduity in the fear 
of God. 

2а. Süfism is the visiting of brethren and the respecting of friends. 

Sin. Süfism is treading the paths of the unseen in expectation of 
exemption from faults. 

Shin. Süfism is gratitude for blessings and patience under punish- 
ments. 

Sad. Süfism is guarding against temptations when doubts assail. 

Dad. Süfism is the body's ceaseless quest! that the cups of sorrow 
may be drunk to the dregs. 

Ta. баПз is casting away tho carnal soul in servanthood and 
the attachment of the heart to masterhood.? 

Za. Süfism is the manifesting of joy and gladness at the occurrence 
of sorrows and tribulations. 

‘Ain. Süfism is lofty intentions together with ceaseless divine 
bounties. 

Ghain. Süfism is jealousy for things sacrosanct? and pleasure 
in the gifts of divine favours. 

fd. Süfism is the passing-away of the attributes of humanity and 
the manifestation of the attributes of Godhead. 

Qaf. Süfism is standing in the stations of dawn to read the scroll 
of supplication for forgiveness. 

Kaf. Süfism is the gaining of realities and the rejection of worldly 
ties. 

Lam. Süfism is persisting in unification (with God) and assiduity 
in isolation (from all olse}. 

Mim. Siifism is observing the soul during (all) motions and examin- 
ing it during passing thoughts. 

Nin. Süfism is impatience to attain that one may gather the 
fruits of one's desires. 

На. Süfism is quietude of mind during the assault of God's decree. 

Waw. Süfism is the attainment of the Real by keeping close to 
the principles of truthfulness. 

Lam-alif. Süfism is the flashes of the secrets of the unseen which 
is guarded from the defilements of uncertainty. 

Ya. Süfism is prosperity of resolution in the effucing of the causes 
of sin. 
The book ends, praise be to God alone. 


1 Cf. tho woll-known proverb (Lane s.v.) ضالة المؤمن‎ iL. 

2 Sc. in tho realization that the mystic is tho servant (з=) апа that 
God is his Lord ب)‎ 3); 

3 Sc. the oschowing of things forbidden. 


AL-KINDI’S TREATISE 
ON 
THE CAUSE OF THE BLUE COLOUR OF THE SKY 


By Отто 5 
1. IwTRODUOTION 


Although traces of the speculations of the Greek philosophers 
regarding the theories of colour in general are found scattered 
here and there in their works, it was not before Aristotle that a 
comprehensive treatise dealing with the general theory of colour 
was written." 

Even this important book of Aristotle seems to contain very 
little about the theory of the colour of the sky. Ав no authoritative 
explanation seoms to have been offered before Alhazen began his 
experimental studies of the refraction of light, it would be worth 
while to study the troatise of the famous Arab philosopher Ya'qüb 
bin Ishàq al-Kindi (died c. 873 л.р.) on the blue colour of the 
Sky. It would not be out of place to mention the results obtained 
by modern physicists like Maxwell, Rayleigh and others that lead 
to the conclusion that the blue colour of the sky is due to the 
refraction of the rays of the sun in the atmosphere. When we 
compare the modern point of view with the idea of al-Kindt we 
feel more and more udmiration—spocially when we read his bold 
statement put forward in an elegant way about the colour of the 
sky which runs as follows : 


‘The shadowy air above us is visible by that which the 
light of the Earth and the light of the stars mix into a colour 
in the middle of the shadow and light and this is the blue colour. 
So it has become evident that this colour is not the colour of 
the sky, but it is а thing which is exposed to our sight when 
light and shade encounter it... .' 


Al-Kindi begins the explanation with the statement that the 
colour is a thing which appears to the sight. Не then explnins the 
presence and absence of light from a sunny and shaded place and 
says that, if it be possible to draw straight lines from the luce to 
tho sun the place gets lighted, otherwise it is shaded. ‘The light 
reflected by the sun or by tho small particles in the air lights also 
the bodies in the shade. Аз regards the light, it has no colour, but 


1 Works of Aristotlo—Opusacula, Vol. VI, Oxford, 1913, .م‎ 79la. 

2 Of. С. Sarton, Introduction to tho History of Science, Vol. I, p. 559 sqq. ; 
Brockelmann, Gesch. d. Arab. Lit., Vol. I, p. 209; Supplement, p. 372 sqq. ; 
Н. Suter, Die Mathematikor и. Astronomen der Araber, Leipzig, 1900, p. 23 
sqq. ; Encyclop. of Islam, s.v. 
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it takes some colour when material substances are burnt in it. 
Later on with the help of the four great elements (water, air, fire, 
and earth) which he divides in two groups only i.e. the fiery and 
earthly, he takes into consideration the heat rays and the light 
found under different conditions on the surface of the Earth. 
Dealing in n different way he does not leave behind the question 
of the substances that get lighted ensily and dealing with each of 
them separately he puts forward the statement that the blue colour 
of the sky is due to tlie action of light of the extra-terrestrial bodies 
(sun, stars, etc.) on the upper regions of the carth, and the colour is 
only a thing perceptible to our sight. It is interesting to note 
that al-Kindi is independent from Aristotle in his arguments. 

The edition of the text is based on the only two extant 
manuscripts : 

(1) The newly discovered manuscript Ауа Sofya Nr. 4832, 
fols. 7«-8« in Constantinople. This manuscript con- 
taining 20 treatises of al-Kindi is not dated, but 
according to II. Ritter it was copied in the fifth 
century A.H., although I am not fully inclined to 
believe that. it is as old ; it might be a little younger 
also. The script is old naskhi-Küfi, almost without 
nuqta. The manuscript has been described by 
H. Ritter in his paper ‘ Schriften Ja/qüb ibn Isháq al- 
Kindi's in Stambuler Bibliotheken ' (Archiv Orientalni, 
Vol. 1V, 1933, р. 363sqq.). In general I have adopted 
the text from this manuscript and denoted it by tho 
letter A in the edition? 

(2) The second manuscript is preserved in Oxford, Bodleiana 
Nr. 877, fol. 395-08. This manuscript, denoted in 
this edition by the letter B, is much younger than А. 
For the description cf. J. Uri, Cat. Bodl., Vol. I, 
p. 190. 


Our treatise is mentioned, e.g. by Ibn Nadim, Fihrist, p. 258,,, 
with the title : AJ الفلك و اللون اللازم اللازوردى 21 فى جهة‎ UL كتاب رسالته فى‎ 
See further: Ibn abi Usnibi'a, Vol. I, p. 211,.,; Ibn al-Qifti, p. 372,, 
Flügel, Al-Kindi, genannt der Philosoph der Araber, p. 27, Nr. 125. 
Sarton, loc. cit., has not mentioned this treatise of al-Kindi. There 
seems to exist, however, a Latin translation of it (cf. Encyclopædia 
of Islam, s.v. «1- Kind?) which is not available to me in India. 

Dr. Zakiuddin, M.A., Ph.D. (Alig.), Dr. Phil. (Bonn), Muslim 
University, Aligarh, had requested me to translate the treatise 
for him. When we began our work at Aligarh he soon left the 
Muslim University for higher studies in Europe. So we left the 
work incomplete. Whilo our study of the text was in the initial 


1 I am grateful to Dr. H. Ritter for sending me the rotographs of it 
from Istanbul. 
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stage Dr. Zukiuddin prematurely published a short note on our work 
in * Current Science ’, 1934. After his departure I copied, collated 
and translated the text. ‘Through C. Brockelmann, Supplement, 
p. 373 I got to know that E. Wiedemann (Festschrift für J. Elster 
und H. Geitel, Braunschweig, 1915, p. 118 sqq.) had translated this 
treatise into German. I could utilize this translation before sending 
my manuscript to the press and correct it in several places. Professor 
F. Krenkow was so kind as to go throngh my translation and to 
suggest some improvements. I wish to acknowledge to him my 
best. thanks. 

Professor Krenkow, moreover, has drawn my attention to 
Тап! al-manázir, Vol. Il, pp. 377-78 of Ibn al-Haitham who 
has a chapter on ‘The Cause of the Blue Colour of the Air’ as 
an appendix to his theory of shade. Ibn al-Haitham seems to 
believe that the colour is caused by small particles of dust. Any- 
how, the mathematician Ihn al-Haitham is mistaken and is much 
below the standard of wl-Kindi in this matter. An English transla- 
tion of Ibn al-Haitham's chapter on the cause of the blue colour of 
the sky is given below. 


2. ARABIC TEXT 
ан CEN esos aa Las 
فى الجو‎ OS, اللون اللازوردى الذى‎ de فى‎ 


حاطك الله بتوفيقه وسددك بصنعه » سألت ان اوضح لك de‏ ما 
يرى من اللون اللازوردى فى جهة السماء ويظن أنه لون السماء» وقد 
са ue,‏ و dll‏ توفيقنا وعليه ٠ КЁ;‏ 

om A: الى بعض اخوانه‎ om А : Gal يعقرب بن‎ (9) 


AB يرى : يرا‎ (v) 
om B : A (y) 
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V لون أو غير ذات لون فان ادراك‎ Ob ان السماء كانت‎ d uas 

VJ‏ على ما هو موجود BIG‏ الصادق من بعدها Ge‏ الارض وما 
he SENS: os KANN) eld). Gal cl doe‏ أن ue‏ 
و انما ذلك شىء يعرض للابصار و ذلك ان em‏ الاجسام التى ليست 
منحصرة كالماء والهواء والنار والفلك المشفة لا qas‏ مضيئة 9( انفعالا 
تامأ Ul,‏ المنفعل бш‏ انفعالا ناما الجرم المنحصر من ذاته فقط gel‏ 
الارض кше,‏ ما کان لها uel‏ متحصرا Gu‏ .هو эй‏ بالحس 
فانا نرى المواضع التى يمكن ان تخرج مما خطوطا O‏ مستقيمة الى 
الشمس قابلة للضياء CU us‏ ونرى المواضع الى جاورت تلك المواضع 
المشاركة GU‏ حد واحد الا انه لا يمكن ان يخرج منها الى الشمس 
خط ستقيم بل منفصلة ما انقصالاً by‏ كالمواضع ذوات الاظلال 
والمواضع المشرقة le‏ الشمسء فنا ac‏ الشروقة نيرة s‏ تاما 
ass,‏ “الل уй‏ لا بالاضافة des Ll UJ‏ 3) درل هذه 
الاظلال للضياء ضعيفا ولا نجد فما من мб‏ الشمس الحرارة كالمحرارت 
بالشمس ما نجد فى المواضع الشروقة و نجد تفاوت ما بنها فى الحرارة 
والضياء كثيراء فين انه لو كان اتفعال المواء الذى فى المواضع WA‏ 
من الشمس بلا توسط لم يكن Va‏ وبين الشروقة فى البعد من الشمس 


قدر له فى بعدها من الشمس Л‏ بل ربما كانت الاظلال أقرب الى م١‏ 


А عن : من‎ (Y) اراك لم‎ : Ale! (а) 
в д: (с) B مصيا‎ : im (r) 
om А: أثر‎ (о) 


\Y 


јо 


۱۸ 
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الشمس من بعض المواضع الشروقة بالوضع الصحيح الحادة ها » ولو كان 
Ll‏ هو broke! мй‏ امن ntl‏ لكاتك فى الضناء ى о ё, dle‏ 
فن اذا ان الهواء الذى فى المواضع المظلمة انما يقبل القدر الذى 
به يحس بالبصر ما فيه من الاشخاص ويعدم الضياء التام الذى هو موجود 
فى المواضع الشروقة من سطح الارض وما فا من المغحصرات التق فى 
المواضع الشروقية لانمكاس الضاء الضعيف الى الاجرام i panl] ЖШ)‏ 
من هذه المنحصرة الشروقية فيقبل المواء الذى بينهما فى المواضع الى 
لبس بشروقة ill‏ ضعفة لا فى АУ‏ المحط بالارض من جسم 
الارض البخارى المتحلل من الارض والماء اى © الممترج به » فيقبل تلك 
الاجزاء Lal‏ على اقدارها من الضباء Al,‏ الضعيف فترى ,اللون الذى 

о Qu Mu a sy 
يمكن ان يجوزها‎ Y البخار نهاية فى العد من الارض‎ lu, 
من الجرم‎ galls كلما‎ Be oN Ко, عن ان‎ 
ab aw و‎ ar im 
Vl فاذا بلغ البخار الى‎ ale Vl الى موضع لا يقبل منه تأثير البتة من‎ 
43 عدم الحرارة العرضية الى‎ O لا يقبل منها تأثير حمى الارض فه‎ а 
يجز نيك الهاية لانه يستحيل عن الطبع الحار الصاعد بطباعه الوسط‎ P 
43 ذلك الجو غير قابل للاجرام المتحلة من الارض فلا يكون‎ о 
شروق كالذى يكون فى المواضع التى لم تعدم ذلك كالذى هو موجود‎ 


B QM : المفكس‎ (y) A ills: ای‎ Wy (4) 


A فيه : فيه حرارة‎ (r) 
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بالحس فى cou‏ فانها اذا كانت ОА‏ كان VJ‏ على قدر ما CF‏ من 
ab chin!‏ النار ولون alll‏ لان مادة النار اجسام ارضية أو UL‏ 


تظهر فيا اللزوجة الارضية كالادهان والصموغ و هذه أشد انحصارا * 


من باق الاجرام » فان كانت الادهان كان فما А»‏ من اجزائها الق 
استحالت نارية سلكت عركتا مسلك Ай‏ بالحركة النارية والحار 
أجمع Gel‏ من الوسط فكان قبول تلك الاجزاء لشروق'" النار lle‏ بلون 
gel‏ من الوان الارضية التى تشرق عليها النار gel‏ الاجزاء الارضية 
الى ЕУ ЧА LW G bs‏ السب وارضة الان nad‏ الوان يعملا 
ال الوه Les 34 ДЕ ы у‏ الى واد SUNN «dli ey‏ 
فيرى إذلك O АЛ‏ الملتهبة جسم ذو لون ساتر لا مستشف له Y‏ ليست 
ob‏ صافة من الاجسام الارضية بل مشوبة بالاجزاء الارضة الى استحالت 
Rot‏ من هادة النار وسلكت مسلك انار dex‏ با اذ صادرت ها 
айу SU Sal‏ اناري حر ped Sokal‏ 

lias‏ من أعظم دليل على ان اللون من em‏ الاجسام المنحصرة 
لا cue‏ و من Wall‏ على ان هذه الالوان ull‏ ترى فى اللهب الارضية 
وبالارضية أا أذا 7 tual‏ جسما ما له الالتباب و الاستحالة ناريا الى SAY‏ 
القريب من الجر الذى قد تحلل لطيفه Ш\Л‏ وبق منحصره الذى هو 
اغلظ التهب نارا من غير ان يماس Ж!‏ اذا كان على سمت سلان 
انار من ذلك gel Al‏ على سمت الخط المستقيم الذى CA‏ من مرك 


)9( لبا : مب ۸ 0( لشروق : الشروق B‏ 
(ү)‏ لذلك انار : ذلك النار A oV : VÀ (r) B‏ 
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الارض GAs‏ ذلك الجر ء فهذا دليل واضح عل ان الملهب Xx‏ ^ 
eal cadi‏ عل sua E‏ العو Side е‏ 
البتة لانه قد عدم مازجة كثرة و جسم المادة ‏ سيلانه معه » وانما يستحيل 
فى تلك الحال المادة JK‏ نارا اولا اولا ge‏ لا Ge‏ فما من الجسم الذى 
ofc‏ ان يستحيل نارا البتة كنا يكون فى بدو مماسة GW‏ للمادةء فانها SF‏ 
بعض المادة نارا و بعضما جسما ناريا يتحرك حركة النار ويسيل ex‏ 
بها اذ هو بالطبع سريع التحلل كثير الهوائة فيرى باءتزاجه iul WL‏ 
بشروق النار عله ما وصفنا من الالوان وكذلك النار 2600 421 s. Ab‏ 
UC „е‏ لون ob oae Gay Lal‏ الى لا os‏ لها Je Meat s a>‏ 
du o aca ЫШ‏ فا ideae‏ 

anb sb‏ انلو كله Д ab ue‏ الا ها كان ао c‏ 1 فان 
طبيعته اذا 7 الاظلام فاذا كانت Gb‏ الاظلام و كان الضاء بانفعال ^€ 
المنحصرات من قوة الشمس اعنى الارض وجميع الارضيات الى عليها 
والاثخاص السماوية uel Va аі‏ اجسام الكواكب «b‏ بين انبا 
منحصرة أذ بعضبا يكشف بعضا VG‏ نرى القمر بسترها  eeu los‏ 


فين انه منحصر لا مستشف cd‏ وقد رأينا بعض النسة المتحيرة 
ы‏ بعضها بعضا الأسفل Va‏ للاعلى وهى „а‏ 
)\( وسلاله معهء pu Wl,‏ فى تلك om B : Jl‏ 
(v)‏ لاعس :ف on the margin of A jes Y "A‏ 
(т)‏ 030 : وجل om B S (r) B‏ 


om В : منحصرة‎ ...... uel (4) B Jat: Jil (o) 
в 20:00 (A) B يتر:يترها‎ (у) 
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فيه من‎ le مضيئا ضياء ضعيفا‎ jus بالارض‎ Lal وكان الجو‎ 
الاجزاء المتحلة الارضية النارية بالحرارة التى قباتها من انعكاس الشعاع‎ 
من الارض رئى  ما فوقنا من الجو المظل ما يمازجه من الضياء الارضى‎ 
متوسطا بين الظلام والضياء وهو هذا اللون‎ UJ الكوكى‎ Lal, 
а اللازوردى‎ 
هو شر عرض‎ duly الوق الما‎ cat N ا‎ 
لأبصارنا لما لاقاها من الضياء والظلام كالذى يعرض لأبصارنا اذا نظرنا‎ 
المضيئة‎ LEY من وراء جسم مشف من الاجسام الارضية ذى لون الى‎ 
ممترجة الالوان " من الوانها الخاصة با‎ lal; التى فى الشروق فانا‎ uel 
lile Gor VOB s cs UE Bley cdit Ga call Gall, 
بين لون الرجاجة ولون المنظور الله من وراء الزجاجة » وهذا فا‎ of 
مني ابيا‎ а ТЕЛ ЕУ 
о كاف‎ 
lae رب العالمين‎ O لله‎ ael, أمورك‎ em الهم من‎ all كفاك‎ 
» هو مستحق بجلالة ريوبيته‎ ley كفى بعمه على جميع خلقه‎ 
AV, عل حك‎ 5), ЖЫ cos atl, AL eus 
+ أجمعين‎ 
AB رای‎ : jo )( 
A واللوان : والوان‎ (v) 


їй, وصلوته على سيدا مهد انى‎ ae ولخد ...... اجمعين : يجرت محمد الله و‎ (v) 


وسلم سلا B‏ 
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3. TRANSLATION 


The letter of Ya‘qib b. Ishiq al-Kindi to one of his 
brethren regarding the cause of the azure-blue colour 
which is seen in the atmosphere in the direction of the 
sky and which is considered to be the colour of the sky. 


God may protect you with his help and direct you aright with his 
beneficence.1 You have requested that I should explain to you 
the cause of the azure-blue colour that is seen in the direction of 
the sky and which is considered to be the colour of the sky. I 
have written for you about it what I thought sufficient for you 
according to your knowledge and understanding. And God is our 
help and in Him is our trust. 

We say that the sky may be coloured or colourless. Verily 
its colour is apprehended according to what is found by correct 
information about its? remotencss from the Earth and as well 
what the analogy finds out by the mathematical sciences? It is, 
therefore, impossible that it. (the colour) should be perceived ; and 
it is simply a thing which appears to the sight and this is the reason 
that all the bodies which are not solid * like water, air, fire, and the 
transparent sky do not get completely lighted, but what gets com- 
pletely lighted is the solid body only in itself, I mean the earth and 
all like it, namely solid like that which can be perceived. 

We sco the places from which it is possible to draw straight 
lines to the sun able to accept the light completely. And we see 
the [other] places which lie close to those places and sharing with 
them the same boundary except that it is not possible to draw a 
straight line from them to the sun; they are completely separated 
from them like the shaded places and the places upon which the 
sun shines. So we find the places exposed to the rays of the sun ? 
bright aud fully lighted while wo find the shade near them dark 
in comparison with them and we find the capacity of these shaded 
pluces weak for accepting light; and we do not find in them the 
heat as effected by the sun like the sun-heated things which we 
find in the places exposed to tho rays of the sun and we find the 
difference between them as regards heat and light to be great. 

Then it is evident that if the action on the air which exists 
in the places shaded from the sun were direct, then there would be 
no effect upon those (і.е. shaded ® places) and the sunny places 
in proportion to their remoteness from the sun, but somotimes 


1 I read bi-sun'ihi, not bi-3an*ihi, 

2 Le., tho sky. 

3 The colour of the sky ean be apprehonded by two methods, tho empiric 
and tho deductive. 

4 Munhnsir means ‘compact, solid, opaque’ i.e. an object having а 
substanco howover little it may bo. Professor Krenkow suggests to translate 
it by ‘ Opaque’ because tho matter in question aro optical argumenta. 

6 Shurüqiyya = places oxposed to the rays of the sun. 

Û Le, the shaded places. 
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the shaded places are nearer to the sun than some of the sunny 
places on account of their proper position in a line with tho sun. 

Aud if it had only been in proportion to their remoteness from 
the sun, then they would have been in the sume condition as regards 
the light. Then it is clear that the air which is in the shadowy 
places can only accept that quantity [of light] by which objects 
can bo perceived by the sight and it (the air) lacks the complete 
light which exists in the sunny places on the surface of the earth 
and on all solid objects which exist in the sunny places because the 
weak light is reflected to the solid shaded bodies from these solid 
sunny bodies. So the air which exists between these two in the 
places which are not sunny, accepts weak light, because in the air 
surrounding the earth there exists a vapoury body of earth dissolved 
from earth und water, namely mixed with it. Бо theso particles also, 
according to their capacity, accept light and weak heat. So they 
are seen in the colour in which the shaded air is scen. 

And this vapour has such a limit of distance from the Earth 
which does not permit it (the vapour) to pass beyond it on account 
of its remoteness from the heat reflected from the Earth ; for when- 
ever the heated body is away from the heating body the power o£ 
the heating body becomes weak for being heated till it reaches, in 
the distance from it, a place from which any effect of heating is 
not accepted at all. 

When the vapour reaches the limit from where it does not 
accept the effect of the warmth of the Earth then it will lack the 
accidental heat which isin it. So it has not passed beyond the limit 
because it has changed its hot nature thub rises on account of its 
nature from the intervening space. Then this atmosphero becomes 
unable to absorb the particles dissolved from the earth. So there is 
in it (the atmosphere) no sunlight like that which is in those places 
which did not lack that like what is found by means of touch in the 
fire. When the fire is in the form of a flamo its colour is in pro- 
portion to what comes out from the mixture of the nature of the 
fire and from the colour of the substance, because the substance 
of the firo consists of earthly or watery bodies in which the earthly 
viscosity appears like greases and gums, and this is stronger with 
regard to a solid substance than the remaining substance. If the 
greases umong the particles which rise ure transferred into fire 
they take in their movement the way of the fire by the fiery move- 
ment wnd the heat is more compact, ic. in the middle. Those 
particles accept the light of the fire on them in a colour clearer 
than the earthly colours on which the fire shines namely the earthly 
particles which are absorbed iu the fire like the earthly material 
of wood und minerals. Then you will see the colours of some of 
them green, some red and some black and so on in other colours ; 
therefore this is seen in the blazing fire as а body of opaque colour 
which is not transparent, because they аге not pure fire (free) 
from ewrthly bodies, but mixed with the сау substances which 
have become fire due to the substance of the fire, and took tho 
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way of fire mixed with thom, since they have got the power and 
the action of fire, but are not pure fire. 

This is one of the strongest proofs for the fact that colour 
originates from all solid bodies and nothing else. Another proof 
for the fact that these colours which appear in the flame consisting 
of earthly particles are (caused) by the earthly ones is that when 
we bring a body which has the capacity of being inflamed and 
transformed into fire to the atmosphere which is near to the burning 
coal the liquid delicacy of which has been dissolved and its compact 
part has remained because of its boing solid will become inflamed 
with fire without touching the coal, when it is in the direction of 
the fire flowing out of this coal, i.e. in the direction of the straight 
line that comes out from the centre of tho Earth and transverses 
this coal. So this is a clear proof for the fact that what inflames 
fire is fire, and the substance (i.c. air) which is above the coal is 
fire ; the eye seos penetrating into it (the substance near tho coal, 
i.e. the air), but а colour is not at all visible for it, because it lacks 
the intermixture of the abundant substance matter and its flowing 
together with it, and it changes only in this state the substance 
completely into fire gradually so that there remains in it nothing 
of the body which can bo changed at all into fire, just as it is when 
the fire begins to touch the material. l'or some of tlie material 
is transformed inta fire and some of it into fiery substance which 
moves like firo and flows mingled with it ; then it is by nature quickly 
changed nnd very airy. So the colours which we havo described 
ure visible by the mixture with the complete fire on which the 
light of the fire falls. Similarly also no colour is perceived in the 
entire fire that surrounds the air and this is the origin ? of the fire 
that is indestructible Lill its Creator—His praise be glorious—may 
destroy it together as He has created it altogether. 

The nature of the whole of the air docs not accept the light 
save when solid substances are in it. Its nature, therefore, are 
the shadows ; and if the shadows ате its nature tho light is caused 
by tho olfect of the power of the sun on the solid substances, I 
mean the carth and all the carthly things which exist in it (Earth) 
und the solid celestial objects, i.e. the bodies of the stars because 
16 is clear that they aro solid substances, because some of theso 
cover others. So we sce the full moon hiding all by her body. 

Then it is cvident that she is solid and not transparent. We 
lavo seen tho five planets concealing ono another, the lower of them 
the higher ones which nro the fixed stars. 

The air surrounding tho earth gets weakly lighted by the carthly 
particles dissolved in it and changed in fiory ones due to tho heat 
which they have accepted from the roflection of the rays of the 
earth. The shadowy air above us is visible by that what the light 
of the Earth and the light of the stars intermingle into a colour in 
the middle of shadow and light? and this is tho azure-blue colour. 


1 Ma'din = source, origin. 2 Lo, a light colour. 


2 
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So it hus become ovident that this colour is not the colour of 
the sky, but only something which is exposed to our sight when 
light and shade encounter it, such as what is exposed to our sight 
when we sco from a transparent body which is one of the carthly 
coloured bodies, towards lighted things, namely those which are in 
the sunny places. Then we see them mixed with colours particular 
to them and at tho sume time a transparent colour just as that 
which we see from behind a glass. Then we see what is behind it, 
between tho colour of the glass and the colour of the object that is 
seen beyond the glass. 

And this is sufficient for what you have enquired about, 
namely the reason why the azure-blue colour is observed which is 
seen in tho direction of the sky. 

God Who cares for all your affairs may satisfy you and praise 
is due to God, the Lord of the worlds—a praise which, by its com- 
prising the whole, suffices all the creatures and by that what He 
deserves on account of the glory of his sovercignty. 


4. APPENDIX 
From Ibn al-Haitham, Zanqih al-mandzir (ed. Е. 
Irenkow), Hyderabad 1347, Vol. П, p. 377. 
Profitablo Remark ! concerning [tho Cause of] the Bluo 
Colour of the Air. 


The blue colour of the air is stronger than the dusty 2 colours, 
nay than many kinds of red and blue (or green). This is because, 
when you look into water of little depth, there appears to the eye 
what is on its bottom ; while it was coloured with one of the aforc- 
said (colours) and this colour is mixed with tho water цч is the case 
with the waters of spring aud that of the swamps * while it was 
stagnant and its surfaco was extensive. So when you approach it 
you will perceive the colour of the water or what is on the bottom 
of it, but you do not perceive the blue colour of the water by the 
reflection. Then when you begin to go away from it, it begins to 
appear gradually und the colour is latent until the distance becomes 
wider. Then you perceive the blue colour, pure and without 
admixture. This is only because the blue colour is stronger, but 
when the colour is near to the beginning 5 it (i.e. the colour) 


1 FG'ida moans ‘ aphoriam, profitable remark ', cf. also DOZY, Suppl. П, 
293. 

2 I.e. groy and brown. 

3 Khudra is tho dark-green colour of branches and horbs, and, at the 
some time, the dark-blue colour of tho water of the воа. It is a well-known 
fact that the Arabs can hardly distinguish betweon dark-greon and dark- 
blue. Cf. Dor Islam, Vol. XIII (1923), p. 112. 

4 For ajama cf. DOZY, Suppl. II, 11. 

5 Но means the surface of tho water. 
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dominutes over it (i.e. the blue colour), And when 16 (i.c. the colour) 
is ab a distance, it (i.o. the bluo colour) dominates over it on account 
of its increased distance and its reflection. There have been 
numerous instances about this point and this is what undoubtedly 
proves that the blue colour is an existing colour. 

If it be objected, why this should not be on account of the 

weakness of the light and the colour, we reply, because wo perceive 
at that time the colour of the substance which is adjoining the 
water from the sides and its colour is the colour of tho water. 
Nothing is porceived of the water except the colour of the sky. 
Then when the distance of the length of the rays from the particles 
of the atmospherical sphero ! is different to the sight ; that which is 
towards the zenith is shorter and that is towards the horizon is 
greater, so tho perceived blue colour in that which is towards the 
zenith is purer and nearer to darkness than that which is towards 
the horizon. If there are solid substances in the air liko tho vapour 
and the smoke and the light flashes upon them, there appear colours 
like the colours of the clouds and so on, according to their grades 
as regards thickness, thinness, clearness, and turbidness. 
. If it be objected that, when the blue colour is the result of the 
first light of the sun and the light of the morning and tho twilight 
from ће second light of it and how do the morning light апа twi- 
light eclipse it ?—we reply, that the blue colour of the air is thinner 
in colour and clearer in light on account of the little inclination of 
the sunrays. Several times we have witnessed the light of the sun 
at the time of the becoming yellow on the walls after the falling of 
the rains or clearing away of the clouds, and we found it coloured 
with pure colour and we have scen contrarily to this when no rain 
fell, which forces the conclusion ? that it is so on account of the 
horizon being surrounded by tho thick vapours and tho freeness of 
the air from the dusty-coloured particles. 

As regards the first, it requires inclination of tho sunlight to 
tho face of the Earth, then it requires weakness (of light) and chang- 
ing the colour into the redness as we witness on the corners of the 
curved things because the sunlight, at the limits of the day, reflects 
only upon an enormous spherical inclination as it was ascertained. 

As regards the second, it requires the power of the colour 
and its clearness and perhaps the sombre colour which is seen in 
times dust is only that clear colour which the dust has made turbid 
and the prevalence in the mutter of the yellow colour over the 
dusty colours has apparently taken place bocauso this is more 
otheroal, otherwise the proof is what wo have mentioned and 
God knows what is right. 


1 Nasim means in the language of Ibn al-Haitham al-jaww, i.o. the ether, 
tho air surrounding the Earth. 

2 Liter. ‘ guess, conjecturo '. 

3 I do not understand aktharz, there must be somo confusion in the text. 
I propose to read athiri. 


THE SPURIOUS GURJJARA GRANTS OF THE SAKA 
YEARS 400, 415 AND 417 


By Н. D. SANKALIA 


Fleet: and Bhagwanlal Indraji declared the Gurjjara Grants, 
Umeta, Bagumra and Hao? dated in the Sika era 400, 415 and 417 
respeetively, spurious on the grounds that :— 

(1) their perfect agreement in character and forms shows 
them to have been written by one and the same 
person ; 

(2) they closely resemble the admittedly forged grant of 
Dharasena II, dated Saka Saravat 400 ; 

(3) that the writer of J is stated to be the same person as 
that of Kaira plates I and II? ; 

(4) the description of Dadda I in J and U agrees literally 
with that given in K I and II of Dadda II ; 

(5) the K I and II offer better readings in the passage 
dealing with the description of Dadda I in J and U ; 

(6) the refereneo to the solar eclipse in the J in no way 
harmonizes with our calculation of the date and the 
year referred to in the 7 ; hence the forger scems to 
have made a mistake in putting the date.3 


Bühler, against these, contended that they were genuine and 
pointed out that :— 

(1) though U and J were similar, still many differences in 
detail were observable ; 

(2) both U and J materially differed paleographically from 
the forged Valabhi grant ; 

(3) the identificution of the writer of J with that of K I and 
К П is not justified ; 

(4) though the description of Dadda I in J and U agrees 
literally with that of Dadda II in K I and K II, 
and though the latter offer better readings in the 
passage of the description of Dadda II, still, they are 
no arguments against the genuineness of J and U ; 

(5) there may be an error in referring to the eclipse or an 
invisible eclipse might have been regarded as visible. 


Moreover, he put forward three points supporting their 
genuineness :— 


1 Hereinaftor referred to as U, B, and Г, respectivoly. 

2 Referred to as K I and K II. 

7 Abovo is a summarizod statoment of the argumonts collocted by 
Bühler in Jnd. Ant., XVII, 188-191. 
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(1) the characters in which they were written were ancient ; 

(2) the statement that the first—Umeta—was written by 
Müdhava, the son of Gilaka, und the second by Reva, 
the son of Madhava, was of some importance, as a 
forger would not think of such a collateral circum- 
stance ; 

(3) their historical contents, taken by themselves, were 
perfectly believable. 


Yet, in spite of this, Fleet regarded them as forgeries, and 
even grouped the newly discovered Bagumra grant with them, 
adding that noither Bagumra nor Пао were satisfactory on the 
date-question, and suggested that the forger had possibly forgotten 
to substitute the pitrgimádnta arrangement for the блажа months 
in his results and hence the mistake in dates.? 

From a close comparison of the contents of ‘forged’ grants 
with those of the genuine, I find that the ‘ forged ' grants :— 


(1) do not. say anything about the religion of the kings ; 

(2) are silent about contemporary events ; 

(3) give birudas of kings which are contradictory, ош. 
Sàmanta and Maharajidhiraja ; 

(4) mention donees who are residents of far off places— 
Kanyakubja and Ahichhatra—while the villages 
granted to them are in Gujarat ? ; 

(4a) grant a whole village ; 

(5) mention Rastrapatis first and Visayapati afterwards ; 

(0) give dates in the middle of the inscription and in words 
only. 


(1), (2) and (3) show ignorance about the Gurjjaras ; (5) and (6) 
ignorance about the Gurjjara inscriptions—their method of writing. 

(4) and (4a) give the motive. The donees were obviously 
foreigners, who wished to possess charters under kings who had no 
control over them ; and secondly, whole villages were granted which 
was never the practice with the Gurjjaras. 

For these reasons also, the Umeta, Bagumra and Пао may be 
regarded as ‘ forged * grants. 


1 Ind. Ant., ХУП, 101. 

? Ind. Ant., XVIII, 01-93. 

3 The argument holds good comparatively only. It would lose its force 
if the Gurjjaras of Broach commanded an empiro like the Cālukyas of Badarni 
in whose epigraphs such donations aro moet with. 

4 The comparison of sizes of the ‘forged’ grants with those of tho 
genuine does not yiold any fruitful result. It may Бо, however, noted that 
the size of the Umota plates is unusually large. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The word Apaddna means * pure action’ or ‘ heroic deed ’ and 
every apaddna gives an account of the life of its hero or heroine 
in one or more previous births." An 'apadaána? has both a story 
of the past and a story of tho present. It differs from a Jataka 
in that the latter refers always to the past life of a Buddha whereas 
an apadána deals usually, not always, with that of an arahat. 

The Apadäna is the 16th and last book of the Khuddaka-Nikdya 
of the Sutta-Pitaka. It is no doubt a canonical anthology of 
legends in verse which describes tho great deeds of the Buddhist 
arahats. The text contains biographies of 550 male members and 
40 femalo members of the Buddhist Order in Buddha’s time. Many 
extracts from the biographies of the bhikkhunis are found in the 
T'herigatha. Commentary. The Pali Text Society of England have 
succeeded with the help of Mary E. Lilley in successfully editing 
this text in two volumes. The text attaches great importance 
to formal aspects of religion, e.g. 2106, vandand, dana, etc. It is 
exemplified in this book by lives of theras and theris how the heavenly 
rewards so obtained continue until arahatship is attained. 

The text shows tho importance of shrines, relics, and topes and 
omphasizes the charitable and humanitarian aspects of the faith. 
The text further supplies us with an interesting list of birds, fish, 
animals, plants, fruits, flowers, people, tribes, professions and the 
like. References to architecture, sculpturo, etc. are scattered 
throughout this work. We have here attempted to deal with the 
principal contents of this book, which have not hitherto received 
much attention of scholars. An account of birds, fish, reptiles 
and animals, plants, fruits, and flowers as givon in the Apadàna ? 
and mostly supplemented by other works of the Canon and Pali 
Commentary is given below. 

Cakkavakas (Ruddy goeso), (Barhut, Pl. xxxix)—They are called 
Anas Casarca (Јака, Nos. 451 and 502). Young geese 
inhabiting in large numbers on the top of the Citrakūta 
mountain flew about in scarch of food and returnod again 
to their habitat. After resting а while, they again flew to 
collect more food. 

Dindibha (name of a bird, probably a partridge)—A fowler caught 
a decoy partridge and putting it in a cage, carefully trained it 


1 Vide ‘ Avaddna, Apadána' by M. Winternitz, Journal of the Taisho 
University, Vola. VI-VII. 

2 Apaddna, pp. 15/f., 340-347, 302-303, 368, 383, and 394. 

3 Cf. Jdtakas, Nos. 187, 370, and 429. 
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and looked after it. When it was taken to ће wood, its cry 
decoyed all the other partridges that came near." It may be 
same us T'ittibha or Titira well known in Bengal. 

Hasa (Swans, ordinary), (Barhut, Fig. 107)—In the Vimdnavatthu 
commentary (р. 97) golden swan is mentioned. Sun-swans 
(Ravi-hamsa), a kind of swan. 

Jiva-Jiva (different readings Jzvam-Jtva)—4 kind of pheasant, 

Kokila, Karavika ® (Indian Cuckoo)—These are sweet-voiced birds 
(madhurassara).3 Kokila i» of two kinds, kala and phussa, 
black and spotted cuckoos.4 "The Jdtaka (No. 536) montions 
three kinds of Indian cuckoos, namely, Pardbhiita, Celavaka ond 
Bhimkara. 

Койса ê (Horon)—In the commentary on the Vimdnavatthu (p. 75) 
Sarasa or crane is mentioned аз the synonym of kofica, There 
is a kind of erano called tho tufted crane. There is a curious 
superstition that the cranes are conceived at the sound of 
thunder, hence thunder is called their father and the thunder- 
cloud their grandfather.® 

Каш. Kannild—a bird of evil omen. It is the same as sakunt.? 

Kosikā (Owl)—It always takes shelter in a thicket of bamboos and’ 
frequently hides itself in it, being very much afraid of crows. 
An owl was attacked by a flock of crows which pecked it with 
their beaks till it fell to the ground.® 

Kukkuti® (Hen)—It is interesting to noto that the hens after 
strotching their wings take their seats on their eggs and keep 
them warm. The eggs are then properly hatched and they 
then transmit their own character into them. At first the 
head comes into existence and then grow the feet, nails, wings, 
face, etc. Thus the eggs become mature. On account of the 
thinness of the shells, light penetrates into them. Then the 
chickens try to como out of the shells by giving out their necks 
and striking their heads with their legs, and thus they come 
out.19 

Kukuttha (Phasianus gallus). 

Kurara (Sca-Engle). 

Mora (Peacock, ordinary) ® (Barhut, Fig. 91). 


1 Jat., No. 319. 

2 Cf. Papancasudani, ПІ, 382-383: this bird has beon describod as 
sweet-voiced, It cats ripe mango by striking it with its beaks and tastes 
tho sweet juice. It then flaps its wings and begins to roll and sing songa. 

9 Vémdnavalthu commentary, p. 57: СЕ. Papancasudanz, TIT, 382-383. 

4 Vimanavatthu commentary, p. 57. 

5 Jat., No. 506. с Jat., No. 274. 

? Jat., No. 206, 8 Jüt., No. 226. 

9 Poa-hen in a border country, Jat. No. 49]. 

10 Papancasudani, PTS., Pt. П, p. 70. 

11 СЕ. Јака (Fausbóll), VI, pp. 407 (Where the peacock is described us 
having a blue coloured neck), 539, 640 where the nanies of some of these birds 
occur, Golden peacock. (СГ. Játaka, No. 159). Peacocks with rare plumage 
(Jat. No. 635). 
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Párevata (Pigeons) (Barhut, Fig. 94). 
Pokkharasátakà (a species of crane, Ardea Siberica). 
Revi-harisd— Vide under Harnsü., 

Satapatta (woodpecker) (Barhut, Fig. 103).—It is mentioned in the 
Jdtaka® perching on the tree-top. It is a kind of crane. 
Senaka (Hawk).—Senakas are also known as falcons fierce in their 

nature. They generally frequent the slaughter house.‘ 

Sikhi (Crested peacock). Р 
Suka Sari (Parrot).—Sdlika is known as Sdlika bird in Bengal. 

Parrots fly with grent swiftness. When they become old, it 

is the eye that weakens first. Their former habitat was on the 

seaward side of the Himalayas. А well-grown parrot with 
perfectly formed limbs was given honey and parched corn to 
eat and sugar-water to drink." 

T'ambaciilaka (Cock). 

According to the Papayicasudani,? the commentary on the 
Majjhima Nikdya, there are somo birds which cry during tho day, 
e.g. crows, etc. and there are some birds which ery during the 
night, e.g. owls, etc. 

The Apaddna list does not mention the following birds: 
Magyná, Vultures" Kunal bird,?  Mayhaka and Ciritika.? 
Малы is a very intelligent bird and very useful. Vultures generally 
frequent; the cemetery and they take the flesh of cows and the like. 
The bird known as Mayhakā lives in u mountain cave and it rests 
on pepul-trecs. ‘Mine! Mine! ', the cries they give. Mention is 
made of the mythical bird Garüda in the Jãtaka 13 found in the silk- 
cotton trees in the Himalayan region. 


Fisn 


Maggura—Indian Magura found in ponds, bhills and khals. 

M usijarohita (Cyprinus Rohita), a kind of fresh water fish. Muñja- 
rohite and Rohicc wre identical. It is called Ruhi fish in 
Bengal. 

Páthina known as Silurus Boalis.!* 

Pdvusa—a kind of fish. 

Sankula—difficult to be identified. 

Válaja—can't be identified. 

Ganges fish and Jumna fish are mentioned in the Játaka as 
fine. 

The list does not mention Timi (Barhut, Vis. 85, timiigila) fish 
which lives in the great ocean as mentioned in the Sumangalavilasini, 


1 Cf. Ját., No. 376. 
2 No. 200. Cowell translates satapatta as woodpecker which is doubtful. 


3 Cf. Јаг., No. 168. + Cf. Jat., No. 546. 
5 Jät., No. 255, cf. No. 429. 9 Jat., No. 329. 

7 Pt. I, 121-122. 8 Ја, No. 540. 9 Jat., No. 309. 

10 Jat., No. 636. 11 Jat., No. 390. 


12 A little bird (vide Charak, 1. 27, 20; Jā., No. 520). 
13 Ját., No. 043. 14 Cr. Jä., No. 451. 
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a commentary on the Digha, Nikáya.! Thero is a kind of fish 

mentioned in the Јака 2 known as tho Vokdra or the monster 

fish. 

Kuliraka (Crab). Golden crab is mentioned in the Jataka, specially 
living in the place called the crab-tarn.4 


REPTILES 


Ajagardé—serpent known as Ajägara (Bon constrictor). 
Kinnari (Nymphs)—mostly aquatic as they live in water. 
Kumbhila (Crocodiles) (Barhut, Vig. 77). 
Ogaha—unidentified. 
Rekkhasd. Tt тау be demons. 
Харра (Snakes) (Barhat, Fig. L1G)—there are four royal races of 
snakes : 
(1) Virüpakkha's snake, (2) Erüpatha snake, (3) Chabbya- 
putta snake, and (4) Kanha-Gotama’s snake? 
Sumsumara (Crocodiles). 
Tantiggah@—unidentified. 


It is interesting to note that fish and tortoises know by instinct 
when the year will be rainy and when there will be : drought." 
The Apadéna list docs not make mention of frogs and water-snakes. 
In the Jdlake™ there is a mention of green frog (Barhut, Fig. 117) 
and water-snake living on fish. The Apadana list does not mention 
otter which is an aquatic carnivore with long body, webbed feet 
and brown short fur chiefly living on fish.3 


ANIMALS 


Acchakoka (Bear). 
Азза, Horses, (Barhut, Fig. ІЗА and in Fig. 77, the horse stands 
as an attribute of a female deity).—The Valdha and Sindhu 
are the horses of superior breed (Barhut, Pl. XXVI, Fig. 136). 
Sindh horse, n warrior horse always fed on exquisito food and 
reared up with groab earo.? 
Chestnut horse is mentioned in the Jàtaka.19 
Flying horse (Barhut, Pl. XXVI, Fig. 136) is all white and 
beaked like erow, with hair like grass, nble to fly through 
the air, !! 
Dipi 15 (Panthers)—Speckled panther is mentioned in the Лаа 
(No. 547). 


1 Pt. II, 487: Cf. Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and Sinha, p. 61. 

2 No. 629. 3 No. 267. 4 Cf. Jàt., No. 389. 
5 Ја, No. 203; cf. Atánátiya Suttanta, Digha. 

9 Ját., No. 178; cf. Dhaniya Sutta, Sutta Міра commentary. 

7 No. 239. 3 Jat., No. 310. 9 Jàt., No. 23. 

10 Jat., No. 158. п Jàt., No. 196. 12 СГ. Ја, No. 510. 
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Eni—a kind of antelope. There is another kind of antelope known 
as the wind-antelope which is a very timid animal. It will 
never revisit a spot where it has seen a man, even for a whole 
week. If it has once been frightened anywhere, it never goes 
back there again all its life long. 

Mdtanga? (Elephant) (Barhut, Figs. 32, 50).—When elephants 
grow up, they kill even those who foster them. A Jataka 4 
story refers to elephant lore (hastisütra or hastisikkhd) and 
elephant festival. In the elephant festival, hundred elephants 
were set, in array, well decorated with golden trappings, golden 
flags and net-work of fine gold, and the place where this festival 
was held, was decked out. The Chaddanta as a superior 
class of elephant for ivory is represented by name in Barhut, 
Fig.128. There is a mention of ten species of elephant without 
any detail.? 

Міда (ordinary deer?). There is a kind of deer called Dapple 
deer (cittamiga, Barhut, Figs. 88, 89, ete.), which is of the colour 
of gold.8 

Pasada (spotted deer). 

Sthà (Lions), (Barhut, Vigs. 4, 13A, 13D, and 54).—According to the 
Sdratthapakdsint, the commentary on the Samyulta Nikdya, 
there are four kinds of lion: (1) lion which lives on grass, 
(2) black lion, (3) light yellow lion, and (+) lion having a big 
mane. The lion which lives on grass is like u cow having the 
colour of a pigeon. The black lion is like the black cow living 
on grass. The light yellow lion is like the cow having the 
colour of a paléga tree living on flesh and the last kind of lion 
has a very big mane on the shoulder and its face is of the 
colour of lac and its tail extends up to its feet. The mane is 
divided into three rows, resting on the right side and going 
along the back.? 

Suggapotda—unidentified, 

T'aracchaya (Hyena). 


1 Jat., No. 14. 

2 Cf. Brahmajála Suttanta, Digha, 1, where thero is a reference to combats 
of elephante, horses and buffulocs. 

9 Játaka, No. 101. 

4 No. 103. 5 No. 163. 

9 Papancasudani, I, p. б. 

7 A forost about a li in area wns surrounded by tho townsfolk who set 
ont into tho forest armed with sticks and wenpons to enteh the deer. They 
proceeded to beat the trees, bushes and ground with their sticks till thoy 
drove tho hords out of thoir lairs. They thon rattled their swords and spears 
and bows with the effect that they drove the decr into that area and shut the 
gute (Játaka, No. 12). Tho Jātaka montions a peculiar kind of ябар of the 
colour of gold. Its fore and hind foct wero covered with a preparation of lac. 
Its horns were like a silver wreath, its oyos resembled round jewels and its 
mouth was like a ball of crimson wool (No. 359). From tho description 
it appears that this animal must be mythical. Deer flosh used to be sold in 
the market of Benares (Játaka, Na. 310). 

8 Játaka, No. 501. 9 Part 2, p. 283. 
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Vakabherandakaé (Wolves) (Barhut, Fig. 109), and (Jackals) (Barhut, 
Fig. 97)—According to the Јао і there are ho-jackals and 
she-jackals. There was a cross breed between a lion and a 
she-jackal with the result that the cub was just like its father 
in toes, claws, mane, colour and figure but in voice it was just 
like its dam.? 

Vánará (Monkeys). 

Varaha 8 (Hogs). 

Vyaggha (Tigers) (Barhut, Wigs. 55, 70). 


PLANTS, FRUITS, AND FLOWERS 


Alaka—prohably Morinda citrifolia. 

Alula—If it is dluka, it is either Dioscorea alata or Dioscorea globosa. 

Amaleka (Phyllanthus emblica), tree, elegant; flowering time 
beginning of hot season. 

Amba (Mango). _ 

Ambataka—tIt is Amdé (Hogplum) found in Bengal, 

Ankola (Alangium lamarckii) flowers during hot season, a thorny 
plant. 

Asoka (Saraca asoca) handsome tree, flowers at the beginning of 
the hot season; flowers pretty large in clusters; when first 
opens, the llower is of a beautiful orange colour, gradually 
changing to red, forming a variety of shades, fragrant during 
tho night. It is a medicinal plant. 

Asvakarna,—Same as айа, а timber tree, flowering time hot season. 

Atimutta—Alimukta—Madhavilatd, flowers during the rainy and 
cold seasons ; flowers uncommonly beautiful and exceedingly 
fragrant. 

Atimukta has also been used as а synonym of Tinisa 
(Diospyros glutinosa) on account of its pearl-whito flowors. 
Bandhujiva (Pentapetes Phoenicea)—a kind of plant having red 

flowers. It is called Bundhuli or Bandhuka flower in Sanskrit. 

Bel (Aegle marmelos), Sreephal. 

Bhallàtaka (Semecarpus anacardium), Bheld, marking nut. 

Bibhitaka—Bahela (Terminatia belerica), flowering timo beginning of 
hot season ; flowers of а dirty grey colour. Its fruits are the 
commercial Beleric myrabolans. Haritaka, Bibhitake und 
Amalaka form the three commercial myrabolans. They are 
known as T'riphalá in Bengal. 

Bimbijdla—Bimbi or bimbikd is Теакисӣ (Cephalandra indica) 
flowers whito, large ; fruit when ripe brilliant red. 

Campaka—(Campá).—It ів found in Bengal, a pretty large tree, 
flowering time rainy season ; delightfully fragrant. 

Dhava (Conocarpus latifolia)—a timber tree ; flowering time cold 
season. It is called Dhdyibabla. 


1 No. 77. 2 Cf. Jat., Мо, 188. 
3 СГ. Ját., No. 186, wild boar. 
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Giri-Punndga—probably Mallotus philippinensis. 

Haritaka (Terminalia chebula) w large tree, flowering time hot 
season ; [lowers small ; its fruits form the commercial chebulic 
myrubolans. , 

Isimugga—There are two plants in Bengal called ° Svet moorga’ 
and its red varioty the ‘Lal moorga'. They are Celosia 
argentea and Celosia cristata respectively. Both of them 
are erect annuals. They thrive best in the rainy and cold 
seasons. 

Jambu (Eugenia. jambolana)—it is both a fruit and timber tree ; 
flowering time hot season. It is Kalajam (blackberry). 

Jivaka—is used as a synonym of Piydla by Amuru. 

Kadali— Banana (Barhut, Figs. 121 апа 127). 

Kalamba—lf it is Kalambi, it is Ipomoea replans, flowers large, 
beautiful rose colour. It is used as a synonym of Sara by 
Amara, Amara again uses the word Kalamba as a stalk 
(Vaisyavarga, sloka, 101). 

Keandali—ílowering time rainy season; underground creeper, 
flowers blue. According to Medini, Kadali and Kandali are 
one and the same plant. 

Kara (Punica granatum)—There is only one plant of the name 
* Karaka? used ns а synonym of Dalim (pomegranate). 

Karanda (Carissa carandas)—large shrub ; flowering time February, 
March, April; fruit eaten, pickled and made into tarts. 

In Orissa. carissa diffusa is called Kurunda (Каталса). 
Karnikd-Agnimantha (Premna integrifolia) medicinal plant. 
Karpiküra (Cassia fistula) small tree, flowers large, bright yellow, 

fragrant. 

Kelaka (Pandanus adoratissimus) (lowers chiefly during the rainy 
season ; male and female plants, male flowers sweet scented. 
Kevuka (Costus speciosus) a herb with stout leafy stem. Опе of 
the most elegant looking plants of the family ; flowers during 

wel season. 

Kola (Ziziphus jujuba) flowering time rainy season. There are at 
least three varieties of Kula. Fruits of Ziziphus jujuba are 
particularly known as Kola. 

Kovildla (Bauhini variegata)—flowering time February to March, 
flowers lurge. 

Kulaja (Holarrhena antidysenterica)—a deciduous shrub, flowers 
white in clusters, fragrant. 

Labuja (Artocarpus lakoocha)—tfruit tree. 

Madhuka (Bassia latifolia) a middlo sized tree, (lowers in March 
and April ; flowers sweet, fragrant, caton raw. 

Mallika (Jesmin) flowers during rainy season, flowers whito and 
fragrant. 

Matlurga (Citrus medica)—Tho citron. 

Naga (Ndgakesara)—Mesua ferrea, elegant treo, flowering time 
beginning of hot soason ; flowors large, delightfully fragrant. 

Nigrodha—Banyan treo (Barhut, Fig. 31). 
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Néimba— Melia azudirachta—a beautiful and very useful troc, its 
flowers are swcot scented. 

Nipa (Kadamba)—a large tree, flowering time hot season. 

Paduma—tThe lotus (Nelumbium speciosum). 

Palisa (Butea frondasa) i tree, flowering time March, April, 
flowers beautiful, deep red shaded with orange, and silver 
coloured down. 

Panasa (Artocarpus integrifolia)—a large over-green fruit tree 
(Barhut, Pl. xxiv). 

Patali (Parula), (Barhut, Vig. 26)—Bignonia Suaveolens—a middlo- 
sized trec, flowering time hot season, exquisitely fragrant. 
Piyala (Buchanania latifolia) a large tree, flowers in January and 

February ; flowers small, of a whitish-green colour ; fruits eaten. 

Pundarika—white lotus. 

Punnaga (Calophyllum inophyllum) a most elegant treo, flowers 
pure white, lragrant, flowering most part of the year. 

Sal (Shorea robusta) (Barhut, Fig. 28). 

Salala (Pinus devadara)—probably a pine tree. 

Simula (Bombax malabaricum)—a Rg. Vedic plant, flowering time 
end of winter, flowers very large, bright red. 

Sindhuvanta (Nisindd) (Vitex negunda) a small elegant shrub, 
flowers all tho year round, a medicinal plant. 

Tagara (Tabernaemontana coronaria) flowers pure white, delightfully 
fragrant during night. 

Tilaka (Tilvaka) (Symplocos racemosa) Sanskrit Lodhra. 

T'inasulika—If it is a scented grass, then it is either Andropogan 
nardus or Andropogon. squarrosus (Khaskhas). 

Tinduka [gava—(Diospyrus glutinosa)}—middlo sized tree, flowering 
time March, April : flowers white, large, fruits eaten. 

But Ebony is also called ‘Tindoo’ by the Hindus. Its 
scientific namo is Diospyrus melanoxylon. 

Udddalaka—Calta (Dillenia indica), when in flowers ono of the most 
beautiful trees ; flowers very large, delightfully fragrant. 

Tt is also used as synonymous with Slesmátaka which is 
Cordia myxa : pretty large tree. 

Udwnbara. (Ficus glomerata) fig, (Barhut, Vig. 30). 

Vakula (Mimusops elengi) trce, flowering time, hot season ; lowers 
white, fragrant. 


PEOPLES AND TRIBES 


An account of peoples und tribes mentioned in the Apadàna is 
interesting. 

Alasandaka—People of Alexandria. 

Andhakd—saumo as Andhras, one of the powerful tribes inhabiting 
tho place south of Kalinga with its chief capital at Dhanakataka 
or Amaravati. 

Apardénia—The people of Western India. 
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Babbaré—Babbara and Barbaras ave identical. ‘They are associated 
with the Kambojas, Gandharas nnd Kirdtas who are all located. 
in the Ultardpatha.' 

Bhaggas—The Bhaggus or Bhargus were a republican tribe that 
existed in Northern India in Buddha’s time in the 6th century 
B.C? 

Cinaratthi—The people living in tho kingdom of Cina or China. 
Only reference to China in Раі Canon hitherto noticed. 

Damila—The Demilas commonly known as the Tamils were a 
powerful South Indian tribe. 

Hatthiporikd—probably the people of Hastindpur, the capital of the 
north-east of Oudh. 

Istudà—Cimot bo identified. 

Kárügas or Kariisas.—They were a well-known tribe of ancient India. 
They figured prominently in the Kuruksetra war. 

Kasika—The inhabitants of Benares (DBüramasi) in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh.® 

Kolaké—probably the Kolarians. 

Kosalaka—Inhabitants of Kosala, а powerful kingdom of Northern 
India but it had already been occupied by tho growing power 
of Magadha. 

Madhurakai—probably people of Mathura in tho United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh. Mathura or Madhura is generally identified 
with Moholi, five miles to the south-west of the present town 
of Mathurā or Muttra. There was a second, Mathura or 
Madhur in ancient India. It was the second capital of the 
Pàndyu kingodm on the river Vaigi in the Province of Madras. 
It was called Daksina-Mathura to distinguish it from Mathura 
of the north.? 

Malaya—Sonnabhiimaka.—People of Malaya and Pegu. 

Malaydlakd—The people inhabiting the Malayan region. 

Mallas of Kusinadra—Thoy were а republican people.” 

Matthala.—Cannot bo identified. 

AM ekabt—They were a small tribe inhabiting the tract of country 
comprising the modern Amerakaytake hills and the surrounding 
region.8 

Mundaka—probably Mundas living in wild mountain tracts and 
they ure also found in Santhal Perganas, Chota Nagpur, Central 
Provinces, Madras und the slopes of the Himalaya mountains. 

Oddakaá—swme as odr& or udrd, originally inhabited Western 
Midnapur and probably Manbhum, castern Singbhum and 
Southorn Bankura. 


1 I.C., Vol. I, p. 380. 2 [bid., p. 301. 

3 Vide my paper ' 4 Short Account of the Damilas' published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangaloro, Vol. XXVII, Nos. I and 2. 

4 Vide my book, Ancient Indian Tribes, Vol. 2, pp. 31-33. 

5 Vide my Ancient Indian Tribes, Ch. I. 

9 Law, Geography of Early Buddhiam, p. 21. 

7 Vide my ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India’, pp. 147 foll. 

8 Vide B. C. Law, Ancient Indian T'ribes, Vol. 2, p. 28. 
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Patlavakd—were a South Indian people, a people of northern origin 
and most probably the same as the Pahlavas of the Inscriptions 
of Rudraddmana І. Кайсірига (Conjeeveram) was tho capital 
of the Pallava«s.! 

Sdkuld—probably the people of Sdékala identical with Sdgala, the 
capitul of the Bactrian king, Menander. 

Savard—n non-Aryan tribe dwelling somewhere in the 
Daksinápatha.? 

Suddaká—Südrakas of the Mahābhārata known as Oxydrakai to 
Alexander's historians. Their capital was Uch (Kutch)3 
Suppaérika—The people of Surpdraka or «ората in the district of 
Thana, 37 miles north of Bombay and about 4 miles north- 

west of Bassein. 

Surattha—The people of Saurdstra or Guzerat or Kathiawal.4 

Velavaka—cannot be identified. 

Yonaka—Greeks. 

OGOOUPATIONS 


The Apadina gives a list of following occupations generally 
udopted by the people of those days to carn their livelihood :— 

Anikattha—king’s body-guards, life guardsmen. Cammakdra— 
workers in leather, tanners, harnoss-makers. Cüpakürü—bow- 
makers, archers. Dovdrikd—gate-keepers. Dussika—cloth mer- 
chants.  Gandhikd—perfumers. Hattharukad—elephant drivers. 
Hatthipald—kecpers of elephants or clephant-guards. Kammdra— 
smiths. Kalthahard—firewood gatherers. Kumbhakaré—potters, 
Lohakard—blacksmiths, coppersmiths. Manikārā—jewellers. 
Nalaküárá—basket.makers, Pesakdréd—weavers. Pessiká—servants. 
Puppha-chaddaka—removers of (dead) flowers. Rajakdrd—washer- 
men. Sonnakdrd—goldsmiths, Supikd—cooks. Tacchaukd—car- 
penters. — T'elikà—oil manufacturers. T'ipukara—tinsmiths. 
JT'unnavdyt&—' ncedle-weavers ', tailors. Udahdraé—water-carricrs. 
Usukdra—arrow-makers, fletchers.® 

The list docs not mention cultivators and cow-keepors! 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


The geographical information supplied by the Apadana is 
noteworthy. Wo append here а brief note on the geographical 
references scattered throughout tho work. 


1 Vide ‘ The Early Pallavas’, by D. C. Sircar. 1 
2 I.C., Vol. I, p. 305—my puper entitled ‘ Some Notca on T'ribes of Ancient 


India’. : 
з Vide N. L. Do, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India, 
p. 195. 


4 Ibid., p. 183. 1 
5 Cf. the list of professions given in Buddhist India by Т. W. Rhys Davids, 
. 88. 
К 9 Cf. Papaticasudani, I, p. 111. 
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Bhagirathi—Same as Ganga, the most holy river of the Hindus. 

Candabhaga.—The Chenab river. It issued forth from the 
Himalayas. On its bank a water nymph lived and saw the 
Buddha.! 

Cinata—This river was seen by the Buddha. 

Gatiga—The Ganges which passes through Bengal, Behar, United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh and the district of Saharanpur. 
Tt falls into the sea near the Sagar island. 

Jumnd—it is as sacred ns the Ganges. 

Mahi—It is ono of the Punjab rivers, a tributary of the Gandak. 

Narmadá—lt rises in the Amarakantaka mountain and falls into the 
gulf of Cambay. The junction of this river with the sea is a 
sacred place of pilgrimage of the Hindus. 

Sarasvati—It is one of the most sacred rivers of the Hindus. It 
rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called the 
Sewalik and emerges into the plain in Ambala. 16 also flowed 
through Bansberia, in the district of Hughly and Triveni. It 
is now silted up. 

Sarabhi—Same as Sarajü. The Ghogra or Сорга in Oudh. The 
ancient town of Ayodhya is situated on this river, 

Sindhu—tThe river Indus. 


The following are the hills in tho Himalayan region :— 
Anoma, Asoka, Bhülagana, Cávala, Gotama, | Hárita, 
Kukkura, Lambaka, Romasa, Sobhita, Vasabha, and Vikata. 


Not far from the Himalayas there was a mountain called 
Cävala where the Buddha Sudassana dwelt in a cave? 

On the top of the Nisabha hill there was the hermitage of 
Subhuti decorated with leaf-huts.! On the Kukkura pabbata there 
lived a Brahmin who was well versed in mantras. He had a large 
number of disciples. At the foot of the Vasabha hill a brahmin 
had а hermitage. The brahmin was well versed in mantras and 
used to deal with the noble instructions of the Buddba.? On the 
top of the Sobhitapabbata w hermitage was built for Bakkula who 
dwelt there with his disciples." ١ 


Citlakita—It is Kamptandtha giri in Bundelkhand. It is an 
isolated hill on the river Mandadkint where Rima dwelt for 
some time during his exile. It is about four miles from the 
Chittakūta station on the G.I.P. Railway. 

Gandhamádana parvata—a part of the Rudra Himalaya. According 
to some, it is a part of the Kailas range. 1t is on the southern 
side of the Kailas mountain. Badarikdsrama is situated on 
this mountain. A portion of this mountain is said to have been 
brought by Hanumdna. 


1 Apadána, p. 450. 2 [bid., p. 428. 3 Apaddna, p. 451. 
1 Ibid., p. 67. 5 Jbid., p. 155. 
0 Ibid., p. 167. 7 [bid., p. 328. 
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Vebhara parvata—īt is a mountain in Magadha. The city of 
Girivraja is encircled by the five hills and it is one of them. 

Bandhwnatiiifficult to identify. There was a royal garden in 
this town! 

Сатр&—Сатра, the ancient capital of Айда, is probably marked 
by two villages Campanagara and Сатрарита that still exist 
пеат Bhagalpur.? 

Giribbaja—Ancient capital of Magadha, known as old Réjagrha 
near Rajgir among the hills near Guayà.? 

Hansavati—difficult to identify it with any known locality in India. 
Some theris whose verses are recorded in the Therigatha were 
born in this city. It was visited by the Buddha where a potter 
saw him.* It is on the bank of the Ganges? It has been 
mentioned in the Apadina as а town inhabited by a brahmin 
named Sujata who was well versed in three Vedas. He was 
wealthy and regarded as a prominent preceptor.? 

Jetavana—li was visited by the Buddha who gave a religious 
instruction there." It was a gift of Andthapinda to the Buddha 
and his Order. It is one mile to the south of Sàvatthi which is 
identified with modern Sahet-Maheth.8 

Pubbavideha—Rungpur and Dinajpur districts. 

Sdgala or Sakala * —A famous city in the country of the Madras. 
Here Sucimati, daughter of the brahmin Kapila, lived. She 
was instructed by the Buddha in his Dhamma.!9 

Бахш 1 —Kassapa was brought up in the family of an upasaka (lay 
devotee) in the excellent city of Sravastz. Не then listened to 
the instruction of the Buddha and took refuge in him.!? 

Uruveld—six miles to the south of Gaya, known as Buddha Gaya. 

Uttarakura—the northern portion of Gharwal and Hünadesa. 10 
originally ineluded the countries beyond the Himalayas. Tibet: 
and Eastern Turkistan were included in it. According to the 
Jàtaka,1* it was silnated in the Himalaya. 

Vanga—Born in Майра he was known as Vazngise and as he was 
perfect in his voice he was also called Vangisa.!? 


1 [bid., p. 4606. 

? Vide B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, pp. 6-7. 

3 Ibid., pp. 8 foll. 

4 Apaddna, p. 444. b Ibid., p. 599. 

8 [bid., p. 37. 

7 [bid., p. 410. 

ч Vide B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 44. 

9 Law, ‘ Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India’, pp. 2111. 

10 Apaddna, р. 583. 

п Vide В. C. Law, ° Sravastt in Indian Literature? (Memoirs of the Arch. 
Sur. of India). 

12 Apadana, p. 614. 

13 Vide N. L. De, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India, 

. 212-213. | 

BP 14 Cowell, Vol. V, p. 167; vido also N. L. De, Geographical Dictionary of 
A and M. India, pp. 213-4. 

18 Apadana, р. 470. 
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SUPERNATURAL BEINGS! 


Dànavas—demons ; Gandhabbas—heavenly musicians ; Guhyakas— 
a class of demi-gods who are attendants of Kuvera ; 
Kuwmbhandas—a class of fairy ; Nagas—dragons ; Vijjadharas— 
sorcerers. 


REFERENCES TO BUILDINGS AND ARCHITECTURE 2 


Aggisálà—bhalls with fire places in them ; Apána—shop ; C«ccera— 
courtyard ; Catkama—walking place; Dvdrakotthaka—store- 
room over the gateway ; Guhd—caves ; Jantaghara—bathroom ; 
Kiilagdra—pinnacled house; Jfandapa—pavilion; Nahina- 
ghara—same as Jantaghara ; Pakara—boundary wall ; Purikha 
— moat ; Pásada—palace ; Rajuyydna—royal garden ; Sangha- 
rama—monastery. 


1 Ibid., pp. 72 and 287. 
2 Ibid., pp. 39 and 43 ; cf. the list given in B. C. Law’s ‘ Srdvaati in Indian 
Literature’ (Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India, No. 50), p. 23. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Panini and the Veda. By Dr. PauL THIEME, translated from 
the German (Globe Press, Allahubad), 1985. Рр. 154-132. 


This is а penetrating study of Pànini's famous grammar in 
relation to Vedie literature. 1t deals with Pünini's rules that 
specially bear on Vedic usage and tries to deduce the principles 
observed by Panini. It controverts and examines many of the 
views expressed by such distinguished scholars as Whitney, 
Goldstücker, Licbich. Generally it presents a well balanced and 
judicial turn of mind and is modest and cautious in the opinions 
expressed. It determines the sense of such words as ' Chandasi’ 
and ‘Mantra’ used by Pünini. It points out what Vedic texts 
were exploited by Pànini and settles, in opposition to Goldstücker, 
the relation of Рали” grammar to the Shukla Yajurveda. The 
work is altogether a mine of information and deserves careful 
study at the hands of all those that are interested in the science 
of language and particularly Sanskrit grammar. 

p. V. K. 


Svara-siddhanta-chandrika. Ву ŠRINIYASA Yasvan. Edited 
by K. А. Sivaramakrishna Sastri (Madras Law Journal Press, 
Mylapore), 1936. Рр. 124-472. 5 


This is a publication of the Annamalai University Sanskrit Series. 
The work is a commentary on that part of Pünini's Agtidhyayi 
which deals with Vedic accentuation (Svarasutras). There is a 
Sanskrit and an English introduction, which exhaustively deal with 
accentuntion and the views of scholars like Whitney. At the end 
there is a very useful index of Vedic texts cited in the work. The 
printing and get-up are excellent. The work will be of great 
interest to students of Vedic accentuation and its treatment in 
Panini’s grammar. 

P. V. K. 


The Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature. 
Ву P. S. Ризнмокн, M.A., D.Phil. Pp. xvi4-378. Published 
by the Oxford University Press, 1933. Price Rs.15. 


This book represents a thesis submitted by the author for the 
degree of D.Phil. It gives in four parts very useful information 
on subjects such as Definition and Origin of Religion, Indo- 
European and Indo-Irinian Religion, Vedie Religion and 
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Brühmanism. The value of this work lies evidently in the fact 
that it tries to present the salient features of different phases and 
aspects of religion in the form of sketches carefully prepared from 
scholarly works of European authors which are generally not acces- 
sible to all Indian students of Vedic religion. The book as a whole 
leaves the impression that the author has based his conclusions 
mostly on second-hand sources and has not tried to go deeper 
into the original texts. One would ordinarily have expected in a 
work bearing this title a critical and learned discussion of the 
theory of sacrifice as propounded by the Mimürnsü writers ; for it is 
generally agreed that the study of Vedic religion is mainly concerned 
with the institution of Sacrifice, its development and causes, and 
its far-reaching effects on the entire field of Indo-Aryan Culture. 
Of course one would readily admit that dogmatism on a subject 
like this is not likely to lead to a correct solution of the problem. 

Coming to the first part of the book where different definitions 
of religion are discussed by the author, we realize how difficult it is 
to define precisely and adequately the term religion; still the 
author’s heroic attempt to offer a new definition of religion namely : 
(1) that it is and must be a social institution, (2) that it must 
contain certain cardinal doctrines and beliefs, and (3) that it must 
contain certain rules of conduct based on these doctrines and beliefs, 
does nol yield any very satisfactory results. Thus what he pro- 
poses to do turns out to be not a definition but a description. 

After reading the chapter dealing with the origin of religion 
a student of Vedie religion will not fail to experience a sigh of relief 
that Dr. Deshmukh has vigorously tried to refute, with not a little 
measure of success, the theory current among European scholars 
that religion develops out of magic. It is indeed interesting to 
note that Prof. Keith in his Foreword comes to ‘ feel that it is an 
impossible task to explain the evolution of religion from magic in 
any form, and that we must accept as ultimate the religious 
sentiment ’. 

In treating the subject of Indo-Europewn religion and that of 
Indo-Iranian religion, the author shows a clear grasp of basic 
principles underlying these two religions, and his thoroughly 
scientific approach to the subjcet from a historical point of view 
paves the way for a comparative study of Vedic literature and culturo 
to which the second part of the work is mostly devoted. It is 
this part which should have offered ample scope for the author's 
originality, but strangely enough what the reader finds is nothing but. 
a conventional treatment of Vedic literature ; especially the subject 
of Brahmanism is disposed of, to our utter disappointment, in not 
more than twenty pages. Considering the fact, however, that 
the book was offered as a thesis for the degree of D.Phil. and that 
the author had not sufficient leisure and facilities to revise it after- 
wards, it cannot be denied that it is a creditable performance. 


V. A. GADGIL. 
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Indo-Aryan Literature and Culture (Origins). By Pror. 
NagENDRANATH GHOSE, M.A., B.L. Published by The Book 
Company, Ltd., Calcutta, 1934. 


This brilliant and thought-provoking work is divided into 
fourteen sections. In the first nine sections the author endeavours 
to work up his theory about the fusion of two cultures—the 
Aryan and the Non-Aryan, and in the remaining five sections he 
proceeds to explain in the light of his theory how the various 
stages of Indo-Aryan literature and culture came into existence as 
a result of this fusion. The main thesis he tries to establish is 
this: The Indo-Aryan literature-cum-culture is not the outcome 
of a pure-blooded Áryan organism but a synthetic product of the 
Vedic Aryan civilization and the Non-Aryan Eastern Vrütya 
civilization. Of these two civilizations the former had its origin 
in the Punjab, the Western part of India where the Aryan settle- 
ments were scattered in the form of tribal states headed by their 
chiefs, whereas the latter was established in the East (Magadha 
land) inhabited by the Vrütyas. The Vedic Aryan stock was 
more or less nomadic and the Non-Aryan Vratya stock, on the 
other hand, was stable. At a very carly stage the Vedic Aryan 
settlers were faced with two problems—that of self-preservation 
mainly dependent on the strength of the man power which was 
solved through the invention of the Conversion Vrütyastoma and 
that of internal peace and security threatened by the rivalry 
between the Ksatriya and the Brahmin classes aspiring after the 
leadership of the settlements. It is ач a result of the second problem 
that, according to the author, the two cultures came into contact. 
A few cunning and intelligent Brahmins being disgusted with the 
attitude of their Ksatriya chiefs left the Aryan settlements and 
migrated to the Vratya Empire of the East consisting of the 
Anüpdeáa and Magadha. These clever dissatisfied Brahmins formed 
an alliance with the Vrātya king as a result of which they got high 
social position superior even to that of their Vràtya rivals. This 
position they could maintain in the luter stages by their wonderful 
power of assimilation of the Vritya culture mostly of esoteric nature 
with the result that the Atharva-Veda came to be accepted as the 
authoritative text of the Aryan priests officiating in the Vrütya 
land. The author would have us believe that the Trayi-Collection 
came into existence later as a result of the reaction of such tactics 
of the Vritya Brahmins on the minds of Aryan priests in the Aryan 
land and as such is basically of purely Vedic Aryan origin, and 
that the Upanisads and the Purünas were basically derived from 
purely Eastern Vritya sources. 

Coming to the cultural aspect the author further maintains 
that the caste was essentially an Eastern Vrütya institution 
originally unknown among Vedic Visas. Aryan Brahmins did not 
make castes but propounded theories to explain them away after 
they had come upon the fully formed institution in the Vrütya land. 
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This, in short, is the main thesis which Prof. Ghose tries to base 
on the Vrütya Book of the Atharva-Veda, some other Brühmana 
texts notahly the Pafichaviméa Brahmana and the Jaiminiya 
Brihmana texts, and the Vrátyastoma texts from different Sraute 
Sütras. In the light of the main thesis thus advanced the author 
proceeds, in the last section of the book, to interpret the 
Mahābhārata and ‘to isolate the original Draupadi Sage as the 
only historical central theme from the massive Braihmanizing 
entanglement in which it lies enmeshed in the Mahabharata Epic '. 
In this process of cutting out the Bràhmanized accretions to the 
Epic, Niyoga is declared to be a fabrication as it was not an Aryan 
practice but casually found in Vratya countries. 

Apart from the fact that this highly imaginative but suggestive 
picture of Indo-Aryan literature and culture drawn by Prof. 
Ghose opens out a wide vista of possibilities in other directions and 
presents quite a new and bold outlook in a very charming and 
forcible style, it is not difficult for a critical reader to detect flaws 
in the arguments thut scem to have unduly weighed with the 
author in drawing these conclusions. We cannot resist the 
impression created by the book as a whole that before us stands 
an advocate fighting for his brief. He may be, to some extent, 
justified in drawing the general outlines of the picture but his 
reasoning is vitinted by a number of assumptions. The thesis 
hangs on one peg namely the Vrütyastoma material which haa 
led the author to an ingenious conception of Aryan life by a hypo- 
thetical reasoning, and with a mind obsessed with this conception 
and in a way biased against Aryan Drühmins by incessant thinking 
in western phraseology and ideas the author ventures to value 
unrelated pieces of material evidence from his own point of view 
and draws conclusions of a far-reaching character with a passionate 
pleading. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection some of the assump- 
tions the author makes to reach n particular conclusion. First 
and foremost is the assumption of a stable Vrütya empire with 
roads and such other meuns of communication in contrast with the 
nomadic Aryan tribal states. Further (1) the casy passage of a 
few dissatisfied intriguing Brahmins from a place of turmoil to 
another scene namely the Vratya territory inhabited by peace- 
loving people and governed by almost a despotic ruler, (2) the 
subsequent contact and fusion of two culturos tending to the 
transformation, as though at one stroke, of the whole country into 
a new centre of gravity of Neo-Aryanism, and lastly (3) the region 
chosen for such a dramatic change being the Vritya land—all these 
are assumptions the reader is asked to take for granted in order that 
the picture be complete. After thus hastily drawing the outline 
of his picture the skilful advocate Professor seeks to explain the 
inter-relations of the Trayi Collection, the Atharva-Veda, the 
Upanisads and the Puriinas in the light of his thesis; even the 
historical aspect of the great ріс Mahabharata and the sociological 
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factor namely the institution of caste are given quite a new inter- 
pretation. This process of remaking u lost world must indeed be 
as strangely exhilarating as Vi$vàmitra's process of making a new 
creation. 

V. А. бароп, 


The Mahábhárata. Analysis and Index. By Epwarp P. Rick. 
Oxford University Press. 1934. Pp. xvi+112. Price Rs.5. 


This booklet by the Rev. Mr. Rice is indeed very useful to the 
students of the Mahübhàrata. It contains a very briof summary 
giving a detailed analysis of all the chapters followed by two 
Indices : an Index of Names and an Index of Subjects. The book 
is not primarily intended for specialists but for the students of 
Indian culture who can get information at a glance on diverse 
subjects treated in the Mahabharata. It can, therefore, hardly be 
called an original contribution. Nevertheless it does supply a real 
need of the reader by presenting a map, as Mr. Rice points out in the 
Preface, of a jungle of information contained in the Mahibhirata. 
The Index of Names cven though not an improvement in any way 
on Sóresen's seholarly Index is easily necessible to the reader of 
ordinary means. The Index of Subjects at the end of the booklet 
gives very meagre information. A more detailed and exhaustive 
Index is highly desirable. In spite of minor defects here and there 
the author has well succeeded in his modest purpose of lightening 
the labour of future students of the great Epic. 


V. А. GADGIL. 


The Jasmine Garland (Kundamila). Translated into English 
by A. C. WoorNzn, C.I.E., M.A. (Oxon), Hon.D. Litt. (Panjab) ; 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of the Panjab. Panjab 
University Oriental Publications, No. 27. Oxford University 
Press, London. 1935. Рр. v-xiv-F50. Price 6 shillings. 


This translation of Kundamila by the late Dr. Woolnor is a 
welcome addition to a stock of valuable literature already published 
on this subject. The author does not mention the text he has 
used for his translation but it appears that it is mainly based on 
the text edited for the first timo by M. Ramkrishna Kavi, M.A., 
and S. К. Ramanath Shastri. This is an improvement on the 
translation of the same play by Messrs. Veda Vyasa, M.A., LL.B., 
and S. D. Bhanot, M.A. in that it gives a free rendering in an 
elegant language, but for understanding the original text both the 
translations are equally useful. The chief interest of this book 
lies, however, in the scholarly introduction by the learned author 
who had already made his contribution to the subject (the 
Annals of the B.O.R.L, Vol. XV, 1933-34, pp. 236-239). Many 
other scholars joined him later in this research (Dr. S. K. De— 
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Annals of the B.O.R.I., Vol. XVI, 1934-1935, p. 158 and K. A. 
Subramania Iyer—Proceedings of the 7th Oriental Conference, 
Baroda, pp. 91-97). 

One thing specially noteworthy about this play is that the 
question of its date and author has been the bone of contention 
amongst scholars owing to the fact that out of the four manuscripts 
the two Tanjore MSS. mention Dhirnaga as the author of the 
play whereas the two Mysore MSS. state (in the Prologue) that 
Dinnàga composed the play. Both the first and the second editors 
of the Kundaméla believed the statement in the two Mysore MSS. 
and consequently hailed this play as a work of a great poet Dinniga, 
a rival of Kālidāsa because they were under an impression that a 
Manuscript copy of Vallabhadeva’s Subhásitüvali ascribed the 
second verse of the first Act of this play to Dinnüga. Dr. Woolner, 
however, points out in the introduction that ‘we are not told the 
date of this MS. (Subhasitavali) which differs from the printed 
edition’. There are many references to the Kundamülà in later 
literature but Dinnaga as the author is not mentioned. Even 
Dr. F. W. Thomas has thrown doubt on the attribution of this 
work to Dinniga (J.R.A.S., 1924, p. 261). The other name 
suggested for the authorship namely Dhirnüga may ав well bo not 
seriously considered as the statement of Messrs. Veda Vyasa and 
Bhanot, on which the late Dr. Woolner seems to have relied, that 
а Dhirniga styled Bhadanta is mentioned in the Süktimuktàvali 
of Jahlana, is not corroborated by a very detailed description of 
the MS. of Süktimuktàvali by the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 
It is interesting to note that the Nityadarpana (Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XLVII, 1929) mentions a Kundamiülà by 
Viranàga. As regards the mention of Kundamülü composed by 
Nügayya by Burnell (cf. Aufrecht under Nàgayya) Dr. S. К. De 
points out. (B.O.R.T., XVI) that Prof. Levi's conjecture about the 
identity of the Kundamálü under review with the one by Nàgayya 
lacks corroboration as the latter consists of five acts only. Now 
the second verse of Act I of this play quoted in the Saduktikarnümrta 
of Sridharadasa (published by Motilal Banarsi Dass, Lahore, 
1930) is attributed to Ravinàga. In this connection Dr. Har 
Dutt Sharma's contention that Ravinàga erroneously stands for 
Viranüga. mentioned in the Natyadarpana has much to recommend 
itself. After all whether Dhirnàga or Viranüga or Ravinaga is 
granted as the name of the author of the Kundamalà, the theory 
of Dinnàga being the author of the play is no longer very seriously 
supported by scholars. 

In view of this discussion Dr. Woolner rightly holds in his 
introduction that the play seems to have been written somo time 
later than the date of the Uttara-Ràmacarita. Certainly the 
account of Sitü's misery in the Kundamaàlà is more sophisticated 
than either the simple pathos of Valmiki’s story or the natural 
and sublime depiction of the same by Bhavabhüti in tho Uttara- 
Ramacarita. Even the Chaya scene in the Kundamülà is more 
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ingenious and unnatural than the corresponding scene in the 
Uttara-Rimacarita where Rama is deprived of the pleasure of the 
sight of Siti owing to the enforced invisibility of her form. The 
exchange of mantles on the part of both Rûma and Sità reminds 
one of a somewhat similar scene in the Mrcchakatika. Of course 
ناز‎ must be admitted that in the latter there is no exchange in the 
real sense because Vasantasenü alone puts on the mantle thrown 
by Cárudatta, but the idea is common to both the scenes. Moreover 
the scene in the audience hall in the last act of the Kundamala 
seems definitely to be nn inferior copy of a similur scene in the 
Vth Act of the Sikuntala. In place of Kanva’s disciples in the 
Sakuntala the author introduces in the Kundamalaé Valmiki 
himself and makes him chide Rima for his treatment of Sita. 
It. is, therefore, more likely that the play under review must have 
been written later than the Sükuntala as well as the Uttara- 
Ramacarita. 
V. A. Сарап. 


The Buddhacarita or Acts of the Buddha: Part I—Sanskrit 
Text; Part II—En$élish Translation with Introduction 
and Notes. Edited and translated by E. Н. JOHNSTON, 
D.Litt. Published for the University of tho Panjab, Lahore, 
1936. 


This new edition of the first, 14 cantos of Aévaghosa's Buddha- 
carita is mainly based on an ancient palm-leaf manuscript preserved 
in the Kathmandu Library of the Nepal Durbar, which is described 
by MM. Н.Р. Sastri in JASB., 1909, p. 47. Though other MSS. of 
this portion of the poem—for, the poem actually consists of not 
less than 28 cantos—have been mentioned and utilized by others 
before this time, all of them undoubtedly appear to be direct or 
indirect copies of this one, as has been shown conclusively by the 
Editor on pp. VIII to X and XVIII-XIX of Part І. It is obvious 
that the Sanskrit text of the remaining portion of the Buddhacarita 
is irretrievably lost to us, and we must be thankful to Dr. Johnston 
for attempting to give us the existing part of the original Sanskrit 
poem in as pure a form of it as was possible in the present state of 
affairs. 

Dr. Johnston's task was certainly not an easy one. A defective 
manuscript with a bewildering variety of pure conjectures in difficult 
places where the MS. did not afford any help is certainly not a 
very welcome material for editing an old Sanskrit poem written in an 
artificial style. The poem indeed has been translated into the 
Tibetan and Chinese languages in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and an editor might well turn his eye to these for help ; but for 
obvious reasons, even these translations would not offer material 
assistance to one who is not well acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the style and language of the original poet. Dr. Johnston was 
however very well fitted for the task on account of liis good working 
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knowledge of the Tibetan and Chinese languages coupled with a 
close and critical study of Aévaghoga’s other works. And we are 
glad to note that the text now offered to us is definitely superior 
to any of the previous editions, although the correct restoration of 
the original text of a few stanzas still seems to be a hopeless task. 

In the second Part, Dr. Johnston gives an accurate translation 
of the poem edited in Part I with helpfully critical footnotes and 
discusses in an exhaustive introduction tho life, the works, the 
doctrines, the scholarship, the style and the language of the great 
poet A$vaghosa. Ніз analysis of ASvaghosa’s grammatical practices 
(Pt. П, pp. LXVII to p. LX XIX) is admirable and would surely 
prove very helpful for the textual criticism of ASvaghogsa’s works. 
We also believe that a complete index of words occurring in the 
two poems of Aévaghosa might prove a still more helpful source 
for the correct restoration of at least some of the lost portions of 
them. The orthodox view that Asvaghoga was a clumsy imitator 
of Kālidāsa (cf. Nandargikar, Introduction to his edition of 
Raghuvarga, Poona, 1897) has now to be abandoned, particularly 
in view of a thorough analysis of his style and grammar given by 
Dr. Johnston and we easily agree with him when he says on p. XCV 
that ‘ A$vaghosa's insistence on symmetry, his exposure of the 
framework and his non-functional decoration are characteristic 
of early work, not of a time when the greatest art is so to conceal 
the art that the reader is unconscious of its presence pervading the 
whole poem. The correct view, I would maintain then, is that 
Абуарһоза із u primitive in his art, just as he is in religion and 
philosophy.’ 

Н. D. VELANKAR. 


Réveda-Samhita, with the Commentary of Sàayanacarya, 
Vol. II (Mandalas 2-5). Published by the Vaidika Samsho- 
dhana Mandala (attached to the Tilak Maharastra University), 
Poona, 1936. Price Rs.12. 


We most heartily welcome this 2nd part of a new critical 
edition of Sàyana's commentary on the Rgveda, undertaken by the 
Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala of Poona, This Part contains 
Mandalas 2 to 5. No pains have been spared by the Managing 
Editor either in collating the MSS. and printed editions of the 
Süyana-Bhüsya or in consulting relevant Vedic Literature for 
establishing a reading in the text of Süyana's Вһаѕуа. The con- 
jectural readings adopted and recommended by Max Müller in his 
woll-known edition have been rejected when necessary, only after 
a careful consideration of the new and old MSS, material. 

In the selection of readings in the Вһазуа, the editor some- 
times seems to have been indefinite and uncertain at the time of 
printing ; but in the Sanskrit notes given at the beginning of the 
Book, he has definitely improved in his choice (cf. for example, his 
notes on 22.10 ; 22.12 ; 39.24 ; 88.16; 90.14, etc.). These Sanskrit 
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notes are very valuable and clearly show on the one hand, the 
extent of labour done by the editor and on the other, the great 
necessity of the present edition of the Bhasya, which is certainly 
an improvement upon the older editions of the same. It would 
have been far better howevor, for the reader, if these notes had 
been printed as footnotes on the respective pages of the book. But 
this was perhaps impossible for the present Part, since evidently 
they were not completely prepared at the time of printing of the 
Bhàsya. See e.g., how the readings of tho Bombay Edition are 
not mentioned in the footnotes on pp. 9(6); 11(10); 22(10); 
88(16) ; 90(14) etc., though they are mentioned and preferred in the 
Sanskrit notes referred to above. We hope they will be so printed 
if possible, in the following Parts of the Book. 

As regards the text of the Rgveda Samhiti of which the Bhásya 
is a commentary, the editor tells us that he has ‘ followed the 
traditional recitation of the Samhita and the Pada Patha ’, and that 
he does not ‘ think that there can be differences with regard to these 
two’. This in our opinion is not a very right attitude. We indeed 
understand well when he says that he would not attach any import- 
ance to manuscripts in such a matter. But there are other sources 
from which these variant readings in the text of the Rgveda Samhita 
can be determined. The most important among these is the 
Sayana's Bhasya itself. Sayana’s authority in this respect is cer- 
tainly not negligible. It cannot always be maintained that he 
adopted the different readings of the Rgvedic Text in his Bhasya 
through negligence and carelessness, though this possibility is not 
wholly excluded. „ Ordinarily, the text of the Rksamhitaé which he 
knew by tradition must be supposed to have contained those 
readings, and it is, we think, the duty of an editor of the Вһаѕуа 
to point these out in a prominent manner, since the Bhasyakara 
has commented on these and not upon those that have been adopted 
in the Rk Text that is printed above it. Tt must be admitted that 
the editor has faithfully recorded all such different readings in his 
Sanskrit notes, but our contention is that they ought to have been 
shown in footnotes under the Rk Toxt itself so as to attract the 
notice of a reader quickly. 

Such variant readings again are not very rare. In the present 
Part itself they are not loss than 7 or 8. Thus Süyana reads 
* Vasuh for Suchih in II, 1. 14d; Dhaksoh for Daksoh in II, 4. 4b 
(even the Pada Рафа hero reads Dhaksoh like Süyana ; some of the 
MSS. of the Bhasya read Daksoh, but this is clearly an improvement 
of the scribes as is seen from the explanation of the word given in 
the Bhasya); T mana for Tvayā in I, 7. 3a; (Dadhuh for dhuh 
in II, 20. 8, according to the Sanskrit note on p. 83. 15 ; but this is 
not correct ; sec 83. 14. The word Dadhwuh is evidently a mistake 
of the scribe in this line); Adardah for Adardhah in II, 38. 4c; 
(Hasteva for Hastáviva in II, 39. 5c according to note on 164. 23 ; 
but here Hasteva seems to be rather an oversight than a real variant, 
the cause of the oversight being the following Padeva) ; Uta for 
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Ut in II, 42. 2a (even this may not have been a real variant) ; 
Avivenan for Avivenam in IV, 24. бє; Sarva for Sarva in LV, 28. 
3d; Agneh for Agne in V, 7. 10c ; and lastly Marteva for Martaya 
in V, 86. 50. It is thus evident that the Tradition of the 
Rk Text known to Sayana differed in certain respects from the 
one known to us at present and it is therefore incorrect to maintain 
that * there can be no differences with regard to the recitation of the 
Samhita and the Pada Patha.’ 

Finally, we heartily congratulate the managing Editor and 
his collaborators on this fine work in the field of editing and we 
wish every success to this their great undertaking. 


H. D. VELANEKAR. 


The Nature and Grounds of Political Obligation in the Hindu 
State. By J. J. Angarra, M.A. (Longmans Green & Со.). 
Рр. 254-323. Rs.7.8-0. 


The Problem of the Indian Polity. Ву Pratarami RAMA- 
MURTI, M.A. (Longmans Green & Со.). Pp. 12--24-24-476. 
Rs.10. 


An Introduction to Politics. By Prataparmr RAMAMURTI, 
М.А, (Popular Book Depót). Pp. 201. Rs.2-8-0. 


The first two of these form part of a series of regional and 
Sociological Studies, mainly Indian, embodying the result of 
research carried out by post-graduate students at the Bombay 
University School of Economics and Sociology, and their publica- 
tion has been rendered possible by the financial support lent by the 
University. Both the studies bear the impress of youthful enthu- 
siasm and are characterized by an endeavour to look at a much 
handled subject from а new view point. Mr. Anjaria’s theme is 
indieated with precision by the title he has chosen for the work. 
He attempted to describe and interpret the Hindu conception of 
the grounds of political obligation. He reviews with scholarly 
ability a wide range of ancient Indian literaturc, reveals the several 
details of his subject and synthesizes them in terms of the universal 
principle of Dharma; in conclusion suggesting a revaluation in 
terms of the accepted principles of modern times—of freedom and 
democracy—broad-based upon the precious elements of the ancient 
heritage. His statement is unassuming and readable though not 
all his conclusions may be acceptable. 

Mr. Pratapgiri’s work is much more ambitious; he seeks to 
present the problem of Indian polity in the light of the lifo of 
the people. The integral relationship between ancient Indian 
polity and Dharma, the central concept of the Hindu culture, has 
already been indicated by several scholars; but none has 
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endeavoured as Mr. Pratapgiri has done to co-ordinate the principles 
and concepts of that polity. Не proceeds also to examine these 
ideals in the light of modern conditions and finds that they have 
outworn their utility. His thesis makes interesting reading, but 
its latter part evinces an evangelie enthusiasm. An otherwise 
able exposition is also marred occasionally by digressions, repeti- 
tions and polemics. 

His Introduction to Politics seeks to survey critically some of 
the problems of political life from an idealistic point of view. He 
has, whenever relevant, cited the views of ancient Indian thinkers. 
Tho work, however, is comparatively elementary in character. 


B. G. M. 


The Central Structure of the Mughal Empire. By InN 
Hasan. (Milford, Oxford University Press.) 1936. Рр. 398. 
Rs.18. 


Гог the study of any administrative system it is not enough 
that we should know the general structure only. We must watch 
it functioning from day to day, if we would realize how far the 
system met the needs of the people, how smoothly and efficiently 
it worked, how far the spirit that had created it also guided it. 
Such а study of the Moghul administration presents various diffi- 
culties. While we have ample material to build up the Imperial 
Institutions, we are unable to trace their actual working with any 
confidence or thoroughness. Dr. Ibn Hasan is fully conscious of 
this, and his attempt is merely ' to give some idea of the working 
(of the administration) by piecing together the scattered facts of 
Moghul rule under cach head’ (p. 67). For instance, in support 
of the very important statement that ‘ the entire system (of adminis- 
tration) moved and every part of it worked in a regular order... 
The phrase at the tip of every tongue was zãbita inast * the author 
can find only two instances to the point, during a period of ninety 
years. Similarly the entire section on the judiciary is built up by 
' piecing together scattered facts '. 

lt is important to keep this constantly in mind, for the real 
value of the book lies in the comprehensive study of the structure 
of the lmperial Institutions: how the genius of Akbar faced 
each problem, how after numerous experiments and trials the 
final form was achieved, which it was the ambition and pride of 
his successors to maintain. The rest is merely an interesting side- 
light on Moghul administration. 

The foremost problem with al] ruling dynasties had been to 
secure the throne and the dynasty against its too powerful ministers 
and nobles. Yet both Muslim theory and practice had favoured an 
all-powerful Wazir, a sort of an alter ego of the sovereign. Akbar 
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broke entirely with that tradition of the past and divided the 
Wazir’s powers between four ministers of nearly equal rank and 
status. The Wizarat sacrificed its powers to retain its dignity. 

The division of powers, the separation of the civil and military, 
and the system of checks and counterchecks were indeed the main 
principles of Moghul administration. The real head of the Civil 
Dept. was the Dewan, while the Mir Bakhshi may be regarded as 
the head of the Military. A similar division of powers had been 
achieved by Alauddin Khalji by the creation of the Dewan-i- 
Wizarat (Civil) and the Dewan-i-Arz (military). But while these 
had been independent of each other, the Dewan and the Mir Bakhshi 
were just sufficiently independent to be responsible only to the 
Emperor, and yet sufficiently closely linked to be a check one on 
the other. This link was achieved through the organization of 
the whole Imperial Service, civil as well as military, on the 
Mansabdari basis. The third minister was the Mir Suman, whose 
presence near the King gave him a status and position much beyond 
the importance of his functions. The Sadr was the fourth. Akbar 
curtailed his powers and imposed a strict procedure over his grants, 
and so clipped the wings by which ambition may soar to giddy 
heights | 

The system of balance did not stop with this division of power. 
The King worked not through cach minister only but through a 
council of ministers and nobles, and all important civil and military 
matters were discussed there. Reality was given to these delibera- 
tions by the procedure followed : The King presided, each member 
spoke in turn according to his rank, discussions wore frank and 
opinions were expressed freely, and though the final decision rested 
with the King, he was certainly influenced by these. A few interest- 
ing instances of such councils are given. In one such Akbar asked 
those prosent to suggest any measure of reform they thought 
necessary. Prince Salim suggested the abolition of early marriages ; 
another the establishment of hospitals ; while Abul Fazl wanted a 
census of every town and city, with tho name and business of 
every one; Khun-i-Azam recommended that the Provincial 
governors should be deprived of their powers to inflict capital 
punishment, and such other recommendations were made. Surely 
a very suggestive incident ! 

The third section of the thesis deals with the administration 
of justice. It is tho first attempt at a systematic study of the 
Moghul judiciary—perhaps the paucity of materials has warned off 
the historian ; and Dr. Ibn Hasan with all his extensive researches 
is unable to give any convincing answer to the problem. The 
Emperors considered the dispensation of justico as their foremost 
duty, and their constant effort was to give to their mcanest subjects 
free uccess to their presence and to establish equality before the 
law. Yet, in spito of wide spread corruption, which all evidence 
shows to have prevailed, the Judiciary continued to remain, in 
status, dignity and organization, in marked inferiority to the other 
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departments of the State. How was it that it escaped Akbar's 
organizing zeal ? 

There is one important omission which we are at a loss to 
account. In Moreland’s Agrarian Systems of the Moslems much 
information is given about the working of the Jagir Department 
and Akbar’s attempts to reform it. There is no reference here to 
this, which considering the importance of the subject is strange. 

The book is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to Moghul 
Studies, and we must feel grieved at the loss Indian History has 
suffered by the author's untimely death. It is to be hoped that his 
notes on the Provincial administration will not be lost to us. 


AZEEM H. B. Түлвл. 


Fihristi Kitab-khana-i Danishkada-i Ma‘qil wa Manqül dar 
Madrasa-i ‘Ali-i Sipahsalür (Catalogue of Persian and 
Arabic Manuscripts in the library of the Faculty of Arts, 
Sipahsalar High School, Tehran) Ву IBN Yüsur SHIRAZI. 
Vol. I, Tehran, 1315 Shamsi = 1937. Рр. 12+700. (In 
Persian.) Royal 8vo. 


This is the first volume of what appears to be the first des- 
criptive catalogue of a Persian library, prepared by a Persian, 
in Persian. It deals with 746 volumes of works on rcligious subjects : 
copies of the Coran, works on the study of the Coran, tradition 
(Радић), jurisprudence (fiqh), and the principles of jurisprudence 
(ugülw'L-figh). Each item is given a descriptive note in which the 
compiler tries to give the date of composition, some idea of the 
contents, and adds the usual description of the MS. itself. 

The work undoubtedly forms an immense step forward as 
compared with the old-fashioned daftars in which the tilles of the 
books only,—rarely the names of the authors,—were entered 
without any system, in the most illegible form of shikasta without 
diacritical dots. Though this catalogue still retains many typical 
features of such daftars, let us hope that its further issucs will 
ultimately be free from these old defects. 

Western students of different Oriental literatures always 
cherish great expectations when they think about the treasures 
still believed to be hidden in the inaccessible libraries in the countries 
of the East. This particularly may be said about the collections 
of books hoarded in different ancient mosques or shrines of the 
saints, which so far remained inaccessible to the impious and 
unclean kafir scholars. And now, when some of the largest of such 
libraries become known, we may be feeling rather disillusioned. As 
the author says in his preface, the Sipahsalar library, though 
of recent origin, is supposed to be the largest in Persia, And yet 
it contains only 4,300 volumes, manuscript and printed,—a number 
which is quite insignificant. as compared with Western libraries. In 
the collection of the Persian and Arabic MSS. of the library there is 
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nothing to be jubilant: almost all MSS. are mostly modern copies 
of the most common works, many of which were repeatedly printed. 
There is very little to pick up as items of special interest. Many 
years ago, in 1920, I had a chance to examine the daflar of the 
great library of the shrine of Imam Rid& in Mashhad, and the 
impression was exactly the same. The sad fact is that although the 
climate of Persia wonderfully preserves books, and ancient copies 
are none the worse after something like five or six centuries, the 
best items are usually stolen from the collections, and many are 
later either used for making packets in druggist’s shop, or, in winter, 
pasted instead of glass pans, or made into cardboard for the bindings 
of modern cheap lithograph, or simply washed, for using paper for 
writing again. Formerly there was a way of saving these precious 
MSS. by buying them for forcign libraries. But modern regulations 
of the Persian Government penalizing every one who wants to buy 
MSS. by imposing a complex and lengthy procedure of getting tho 
books for export through a tortuous and slow working machine of 
their officialdom, and demanding absurdly high custom duties, 
decidedly doom what old copies are still available in the country 
to final destruction. 

The ‘make’, i.c. the technical side of this catalogue evokes 
the usual sad reflections as to the mentality of cataloguers in general. 
It would appear as if such a ° dry-as-dust ' matter as description of 
old MSS., which is only and entirely intended for specialists, would 
always follow some strictly scientific and well defined methods, 
uniform and obligatory to all. In reality, however, every catalogue 
seemed to be primarily conceived by the spirit of individual tastes 
and prejudices. Especially catalogues produced in India and 
generally in the Kast: however ignorant, inexperienced, and 
generally uneducated their compilers are in fact, all of them are 
born reformers and initiators of new eras in cataloguing. They 
would ‘ perfect.’ the system in their own way, not noticing, in 
their ignorance, that their innovations in reality are the defects 
found in various old catalogues, which were rejected by subsequent 
authors. They would invent a new and nonsensical system of 
transliteration, of numeration, of the notes, classification of the 
subjects, etc. 

It is а great pity that the author of this catalogue, as it appears, 
did not know foreign languages. Though his methods certainly 
are those of European catalogues, and it is indubitable that he 
perused and followed them, at least second hand, yet for some 
unexplicable reasons he entirely leaves them out in his references, 
Itis difficult to find, whether this is due cither to religious fanaticism, 
or ill conceived ‘ patriotism ’, or some other laudable motive, yet 
his list: of authorities and works of reference, given on pp. 10-11 
of the preface, is really instructive. Of Western works only two 
are montioned,—C. Brockelmann’s G.d.a.L., and A. G. Ез 
Catalogue of printed Arabie books in the library of the British 
Museum (1804). There are very few traces indeed of the author's 
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using the work of Brockelmann. His other authorities are several 
fihrists of differont Persian libraries, tho usual well-known bio- 
graphical and bibliographical works as Kashfw z-zunūn or Wafayatwu'l- 
«yan, ctc. Even Shahrastàni's work on sects is included. There 
are also à few catalogues of libraries in other Islamic countries,— 
the old (1306) list of the Khediviyya library, of the Dārwl-kutub 
in Cairo; tho most important catalogues of tho Constantinople 
libraries are not used. Of Indian libraries there is only one cata- 
logue,—the most admirable lithographed list of the Asafiyya library 
in Hyderabad-Daccan. Other jewels of the Indian art of 
cataloguing, such as the Rampur cataloguo, or the old lists of the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society’s are sadly missing. 

With regard to the arrangement of the catalogue it is sad to 
sec that i6 is extremely chaotic, and in this respect not gone far 
from the old daftars. It would be simple and casy to arrange the 
works chronologically, as is done in all standard catalogues, and 
separate works in Arabic from those in Persian. It does not require 
much hard thinking to vealize the advantages of placing com- 
mentaries and super-commentaries on а certain work in one placo. 
And it would obviously be better to retain the old division of works 
belonging to different schools of Islam. Here works on tafsir, 
hadith, figh, etc., of all schools are in a hopeless confusion,— 
Shi‘ite, Sunnite, etc. To add to all this, the compiler invented a 
peculiar system of additional numeration : if there is only one copy 
of a certain work, it has one number. But if there are several 
copies of the same work, the author gives a special note on tho 
work itself, under a special number, and then describes every copy 
under the ordinary numeration. Why it was impossible to describe 
the work under the first, i.e. the oldest copy of it found in the library, 
as it is usually done, and then refer to this in subsequent notes 
on the same work,—is difficult to understand. 

It is also not pleasant to sec that Arabic names are Persianized 
wholesale. There are many misprints, which to some extent are 
rectified in a list at the end. Indexes are not quito strictly alpha- 
betically arranged. It is difficult to understand why the indexes 
of works described and the works merely referred to in the catalogue 
should be separate,—would it not be better to combino them both, 
only using a different type for references ? 

Much more may be said about a large work of 700 pages than 
is convenient in a short review. But let us hope that the compilers 
of other parts of the catalogue will not continue this confusing style, 
but would stick to the more logical and more up-to-date methods, 
both practical and critical,—something on the lines of the Cataloguc 
of the Porsian MSS. in the India Office Library by the late H. Ethé. 
Every one who had experience with cataloguing knows how difficult 
and expensive it is to procuro a full sct of catalogues. But the 
matter is not so insuperable. Surely it only requires roasonable 
and intelligent handling. Many latest catalogues may be received 
in exchange, and older ones, published by such institutions as the 
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British Museum, India Office Library, ete., may always be cither 
obtained second hand, or, perhaps, the trustees of these institutions 
may be approached with a request of sending a complimentary 
copy. 

W. Ivanow. 


Glossar zu l'irdosis Schahname. Pp. xiii--911. Supplement- 
band: Verskonkordanz der Schahname-ausgaben von 
Macan, Vullers und Mohl. Рр. i+109. Von Fnrrz WoLrr. 
Borlin, 1985. Grand «vo. 


This is an official German publication, issued at the occasion of 
Firdausi’s millenary colebrations. It is a vocabulary of the words 
used in the Shahnama, together with references to the places in the 
three principal editions, of T. Macan, Mohl and Vullers, in which the 
words are met with. Every student of tho Shahnama, and of 
classical Persian will appreciate this work, which may guide him 
in the question whether a certain expression does, or docs not 
occur in the great poem of Firdausi. It took the author, as is said 
in the preface, twenty years to preparo it, and, surely, cost a great 
deal to print it. 

Though there certainly will be no doubts as to the utility of the 
work, i& produces an impression of something that is obviously 
overdone. It may be explained that the three principal cditions of 
the poem, to which the author gives his references, are now either 
entirely unobtainable to ordinary students, or are extremely rare 
and costly. The first of them, by Turner Macan, printed in Calcutta 
in 1829, most probably exists only in a few principal libraries in 
Europe. In India it is long since non-existent because the paper 
decayed and crumbled to pieces long ago in all copies. The best 
edition, by J. Mohl (Paris, 1838-1878), accompanied by French 
translation, consists of seven huge foliants. It is out of print now 
and extremely costly. The rather inferior edition of Vullers is 
incomplete (Leiden, 1878-1884), and also difficult to get. Thus 
at least 90% of the author's labour, and the expense of the pub- 
lishers, goes to the benefit of those very few students who not 
only are interested in the Shalmama, but also happen to reside in 
one of the principal Westorn centres of Oriental studies where they 
would be able to peruse these editions in the libraries. The supple- 
mentary volume is pure waste: surely very few students would 
be so much interested in establishing the correspondence between 
different editions which remain inaccessible to them. And those 
to whom these are accessible can easily do this themselves,—this 
hardly would take much time. Thus we have in this heavy volume 
a prima facie case of intentional or unintentional waste, squandering 
of labour and money. 

At the same time the student has no reliablo, inexpensive and 
handy edition of this great work : Persian editions are bad, and 
are very difficult to get. Would it not be a thousand times better 
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if the author would use his timo on preparing such a new edition, 
to which his vocabulary, either without references to pages, or with 
such references, would be appended, and if the German Government 
would publish it at a moderate price ? 

The author is quite categorie about the meaning of the words 
in which they appear. Ono may question this his infallibility : 
somo of his meanings, at least, are very doubtful, —one cannot be 
convinced in many instances. His transcription is admirably 
Jearnod : all the much fetichized waw and yayi majhül (most pro- 
bably а pure invention of medieval Indian lexicographers, who 
never heard good Persian, and portrayed in this their own bad 
pronunciation)—are in evidence : afsos, pés, сіс., which always 
evoke a burst of laughter from real Porsians. Some of his ways of 
vocalization sound very strange : surely, ° to hoar’ is not Sunidan, 
bul šinīdan. Or gursne should be read gurusne. And why Xosreu, 
—there is no wãwi majhil? Thon it should be Piürdndoxt, not 
Püránduxt. ‘Transcription of Arabic words is also strange: 
bait’ul патат. This, however, may bo a misprint,—there are many 
which do not appear in the list of errata. 

Being a jubiloe publication, the book certainly had to be made 
‘monumental *, —' Kolossal ', as the Germans would say. Геб us 
hope that this example will never be followed : nothing is so irritat- 
ing, inconvenient for uso, difficult to carry, to sLoro, etc., as these 
'foliants* with wide margins, thick paper, and other means to 
swell up the respectability of the work. Let us hope that later on 
the author may republish it without all his figures, in the form of 
an ordinary 8vo. book of about 200 pages, —every student of Persian 
will be greatly obliged to him. 

W. I. 


Maxims of 'Ali. (Oxford University Press.) 1937. Pp. 72. 
Ra.1-8. 


The original of this little book, attributed to the Caliph Ali, 
represents the wisdom literature of early Islum nt its best. It 
contains many gems of sententious wisdom, of perennial appeal to 
all who appreciate pithy and incisive statements of worldly truths. 
‘The world is like a serpent; its touch soft, but its bite mortal.’ 
‘A good education hides a low origin. ‘Whoever listens to 
slander is himself a slanderer.’ ‘The ugliest verity is that used to 
praise oneself.” ‘A man is no friend of yours, if you need one to 
arbitrate between him and you.’ 

The brochure is uttractively brought out by the O.U.P., but 
we might have been spared the apostrophe on the titlepage. 
Being extremely suitablo for purposes of presentation, perhaps it 
would be ungrateful on our part to raise any questions about the 
genuineness of the text, especially as the writer of the preface 
himself confesses that from the original 100 of these ‘sayings’, 
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there have grown today collections containing ‘several thousands `. 
The English translation is the work of Mr. J. A. Chapman. 


А. А. A. Y. 


Government Collections of Manuscripts. Published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Poona. Vol. XII. 
Alathkara, балада, Nafya. 1936. Pp. 224-486. H5. 


This is Vol. XII of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government. 
Collection of Manuscripts deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Reseurch Institute, Poona. 16 is compiled by Mr. P. К. Gode, 
Curator of the Institute and deals with 308 MSS. on Alamkara, 24 
on Sarhgita and 15 on Natya (Dramaturgy). The usefulness of the 
work is enhanced by the addition of an index of authors and another 
of works, and а corresponding table of MSS. pointing out in what 
collection the MSS. dealt with in this volume are to be found. 
References are generally given to Dr. S. К, De's work on Sanskrit 
Poeties ; and Mr. Gode has totally ignored Mr. P. V. Капо intro- 
duction to tho Sahityadarpana which contains a history of Alaihkara 
literature, The catalogue will bo of great help to scholars engaged 
in research on Alatikara and allied subjocts. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


English-Kannada Dictionary. Part I—4A. Billow. (Govt. 
Press, Bangalore.) 1936. Pp. 96. 

Municipal administration and finance in Pre-British days. 
By В. G. Bhatnagar, MA. (Indian Press, Allahabad.) 
Pp. xi 4-86. 

The Vaishnavas of Gujarat. Ву N. A. Toothi, B.A., D.Phil. 
(Oxon) (Longmans Green & Co.) 1935. Pp. xvi+489. 
11.15. 

Studien zur Textgeschichte des Ramayana: Bonner 
Orientalistische Studien. By Walter Ruben (Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, Stuttgart). 1936. Pp. xvii+263. RM. 13:50. 

Bána's Küdambari. By Dr. A. Scharpo (№. V. de Vlaamsche 
Drukkerij, Leuven). 1937. Pp. xvi+502. Belgas 32. 

Brahmavidya. Vol. Т, Part 1. February, 1937. (Adyar Library 
Bulletin.) Subscription per annum 13.0. 


Yogik Sangha-Vyayam. By Swami Kuvalayanand. Hindi 
Translation by Pandit Bhagwati Prasad Pande, ВА. 
(Kaivalyndham, Lonavla.) Рр. 62. Ans.8. 

Historical Selections from Baroda State Records. (Baroda 
Stato Press.) Vol. 2. Pp. v4-136. Ans.15; and Vol. 3. 
Pp. viii-177. Rs.1-3-0. 

Brhati of Prabhakara Misra. Edited by 5. К. Ramanath 
Sastri. (Madras University Sk. Ser. No. 3) 1936. 
Pp. 63-4-80-4-25.  Rs.2-8-0. 

Delhi: A historical sketch. By P. Spear. (Oxford University 
Press.) 1937. Pp. 103. Rs. 


NatakalakganaratnakoSa of Sagaranandin. Id. by M. Dillon. 
Vol. Т Text. (Oxford University Press.) 1937. Pp. xix+ 147. 
Is. 15. 
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ALLIED ALPHABETS 
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REGULATIONS CONOERNING CONTRIBUTIONS TO TIE JOURNAL 


1. A paper may ho offered by uny Fellow or Member of the 
Society. Papers by Non-Members must be communicated through 
a Member. 


2. A paper offered for publication should he completely 
ready as copy for press, ie., type-written on one sido of onch sheot 
and prepared in accordance with regulations printed below, und 
should bo sent to ono of tho Editors of the Journal. 


3. Tho Editorial Committee will dotermine whether u papor 
shall be printed, and, if printed, in what form. 


4. Every paper consisting of more than 10 pages of typo-seript 
or manuscript should bo accompanied by a summary not 
oxcecding 200 words in longth. 


D. Contributors aro urgently requested to use the system of 
transliteration now adopted by this Society. A transliteration shoot 
will bo appended to the first issue of the Journal for every year. 


0. Titles of books cited should bo given in full at tho first 
citation ; thereafter reference should be made by using only 
significant words in the title, but with sufficient clearness to avoid 
doubt or confusion. Uniformity of abbreviations must bo observed. 
throughout the paper. 


7. ‘Titles of articles in periodicals should be cited in quotation 
marks ; the name of tho periodical should be printed in italie. The 
following abbreviations for the Journals of the principal Orientul 
Sociolies should be udherod to :— 2р. Ind., Ind. Ant., ЈА. JAOS., 
JANB., JBBRAS., JEAS., WZKAM., ZDMG. Volume and pagi- 
nation should be indicated аз in the following examplos :—ZDMG. 
27, 309 It. (Zeitschrift der deutschen. morgenlándischen. Gesellschaft, 
volumo 27, pages 369 and following.) 


8. The greatest possible conciseness in their papers is desired 
of contributors for the sake of economy. Additional printers 
charges for alterations other than corrections of printers errors 
must bo borno by the contributor, 


9. The indiscriminate use of Oriental characters along with 
roman being very undesirable from tho points of view of both printer 
and reader, only longer quotations from Oriental languages will, 
as t rulo, bo printed in non-roman character, 


10. "Thirty off-prints of an urticlo are supplied to each con- 
tributor freo of charge. Further copies, if desired, may be obtained 
by giving due notice to the Secretary and on payment of a small 
extra charge to cover the printing expenses. 
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